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Mrs.  Ruby  Warren  Newby,  formerly  Professor  of  Art  at  Rollings  College,  has  more 
recently  been  active  in  assisting  in  the  U'.P.A.  art  projects  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Newby,  likewise,  has  been  active  in  doing  further  study  for  research  in  the  field  of 

Art  ’Education. — Editor. 

SINCE  man  has  conquered  the  camps  put  on  drawing,  perspective, 
physical  forces  through  intelli-  color  theory,  and  the  like.  Those  who 
gent  inquiry  and  experiment  it  emphasize  the  industrial  and  commer- 
is  not  unreasonable  to  employ  scien-  cial  approach  too  often  sacrifice  aes- 
tific  procedure  to  comprehend  the  thetic  values  to  meet  the  demands  of 
depth  of  meaning  of  art  in  education  cheap  mass  production,  while  in  other 
and  how  it  is  relate<l  to  our  fellow-  fields  of  thought  there  is  a  concentra- 
beings  and  how  it  may  contribute  to-  tion  upon  the  social  relationships  of 
day  toward  equalizing  our  culture.  human  beings  resulting  in  pictorial 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  man-  i  xpressions  of  ideals,  which  fail  to  be 
kind  has  it  been  possible  to  develop  as  forceful  as  intended  because  they 
an  intelligent  creative  culture.  By  lack  order  and  unity.  Organization 
creative  culture  I  mean  one  which  is  subordinated  to  emotional  appeal. 
PMithesizes  the  findings  of  science  and  Aesthetic  emphasis  has  created  a  wide- 
invention,  social  relationships,  psycho-  spread  inferiority  complex  with  rela- 
logical  understandings,  improvements  tion  to  Art,  which  could  be  easily 
in  skills,  increase  in  materials,  and  overcome  if  a  re-creation  of  art  adap- 
tochniques  for  advancement  in  the  tations  is  begun  in  relation  to  our 
methods  of  presenting  these  findings  everyday  life  and  needs, 
in  an  effective  way  to  those  who  wish  Our  thoughts  are  as  inseparable 
to  learn.  from  our  immediate  associations  as  are 

Emphasis  on  techniques  in  art  edu-  the  instinctive  habits  of  living.  Art- 
cation  has  caused  a  temporary  inertia  ists  are  as  much  as  any  others,  if  not 
to  pervade  mankind  as  a  whole ;  re-  more,  a  part  of  the  life  about  them ; 
tarding  interest  in  creative  experiences  influenced  by  those  they  meet  and  talk 
and  all  but  ending  any  desire  to  un-  with  in  their  homes  or  their  studios, 
derstand  art.  Reaction  against  the  These  activities  become  part  and  par- 
technical  approach  in  art  education  cel  of  their  thought  structures,  their 
has  created,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  habits  and  impulses,  and  become  the 
as  unbalanced  an  emphasis  on  the  ere-  driving  force  through  which  they  func- 
ative  impulse  as  the  conservative  tion  with  the  material  world. 
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Ideas  do  not  generate  in  a  vacuum, 
but  from  acts  which,  by  repetition, 
give  meaning  or  habit  to  a  thought  or 
purpose.  They  develop  through  hab¬ 
its  which  have  been  set  up  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Then  if  they  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  we  may  grow  into  being  effective. 

Art  education  has  not  changed 
much,  in  a  general  way,  since  the  pe¬ 
riod  before  the  industrial  revolution, 
which  caused  a  turnover  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  general  habits.  Through 
methods  introduced  by  psychology,  a 
social  psychology  should  be  evolved  to 
produce  a  better  understanding  of 
customs  and  interacting  forces  as  they 
“form  and  nurture  different  minds.” 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  un¬ 
yielding  habits  may  be  contrasted  to 
those  activities  which  are  skill  or  art, 
stressing  the  difference  betw'een  me¬ 
chanical  habits  and  creative  work,  Ik*- 
tween  routine  and  thoughtful  activity. 
These  habits  which  develop  creative 
activity  are  found  to  grow  in  their 
adaptability,  l>ecoming  more  flexible 
and  therefore  more  adaptable  to 
change.  The  separation  of  thinking 
habit  from  ideals  has  permitted  out¬ 
worn  customs  to  continue,  has  stand- 
anlized  institutions  into  patterns  of 
old  traditions.  The  reconstruction  of 
these  would  open  the  door  to  new  cre¬ 
ative  activities,  which  should  implant 
the  arts  more  firmly  in  everyday  life. 

New  social  integrations  and  under¬ 
standings  should  grow  out  of  our 
racially  mixed  communities.  Our 
American  Revolution,  which  was 
fought  to  deliver  us  from  Tory  rule 
and  to  establish  Democratic  freedom, 
is  nullified  if  we  carry  over  traditional 
Tory  habits,  such  as  looking  upon  the 
oldest  immigrants  or  their  descendants 
as  an  American  aristocracy.  The  races 
which  have  immigrated  here  should 


sc-ek  to  bring  about  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  backgrounds,  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  thought  or  action,  through 
these  new  associations.  Folk  energies 
are  l)eing  redirected  to  evident  uses 
and  needs;  a  reasonable  trend,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  develop  more 
and  more  in  the  objective,  toward  a 
synthesis  of  social  ideals.  A  scienti¬ 
fic  approach  to  art  education  should 
release  impulses  which  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  more  active  and  functional 
culture,  as  a  recognition  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  creates  fresh  habits  and 
points  the  way  to  intelligent  effort 
for  social  reorganizations.  Society 
needs  to  turn  from  the  economist  to 
the  creative  man  —  the  artist,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  teacher  —  for  n{‘w  motives 
ami  new  under.st  an  dings,  for  more  en¬ 
joyment  in  work  itself. 

If  impulses  are  the  starting  points 
from  which  man  can  reach  towards 
understanding,  the  artist-educator  has 
a  serious  task  ahead  to  create  environ¬ 
ments  that  will  stimulate  constructive 
impulses.  The  educational  systems 
which  are  being  administered  for  the 
most  part  by  educators  often  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  art  education  present  many 
handicaps.  Boards  of  trustees  are 
often  even  more  intolerant  towards  art 
education.  This  brings  to  question  the 
artist-educator  himself.  Has  he  con¬ 
tributed  towards  keeping  education 
abreast  with  other  advances?  TTnin- 
tentionally,  for  the  most  part,  he  has 
not. 

New  tricks  and  new  techniques  have 
been  poured  into  the  courses  of  study; 
Init  so  often  without  vital  relationship 
to  the  needs  of  the  student,  his  life,  or 
his  background.  From  specific  prob¬ 
lems  whieh  are  planned  to  perfect  a 
mechanical  skill,  there  has  Wn  de¬ 
rived  little  or  no  satisfaction.  The 
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eager  and  creative  youth,  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  remain  true  to  his  own 
concepts  rather  than  to  follow  precise 
directions  has  more  often  been  dis¬ 
couraged  to  choose  art  as  a  vocation 
rather  than  otherwise.  Skills  must  be 
taught,  of  course.  But  they  should 
never  become  more  important  than  the 
development  of  the  individual’s  abil¬ 
ity  and  in  an  understanding  of  his  re¬ 
lationship  and  responsibility  to  society. 

To  compound  human  culture  in  a 
synthesis,  w’e  must  first  afford  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  been  deprived  of 
cultural  outlets  a  chance  to  achieve  an 
inner  harmony  through  creative  im¬ 
pulses  and  activities.  “Art  releas(*s 
tnergA'  and  focuses  and  tranquilizes 
it;  it  releases  cnerg;V’  in  constructive 
forms.”*  The  artist-educator  must 
Therefore  know  more  than  techniques, 
lie  must  have  a  wide  and  qualitative 
understanding  of  w’hat  has  gone  l)e- 
fore,  a  comprehension  of  conditions 
today,  and  a  grasp  of  common  sense 
factors  in  planning  for  the  future. 
He  must  see  the  confusion  created  by 
competition  of  procedure,  and  work 
coitperatively  to  restore  unity.  To  do 
this  we  nee<l  a  survey  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  education,  as  related  to  the 
creative  field  and  wdth  consideration 
in  particular  for  every  age  level.  We 
must  know  more  than  the  average  his¬ 
tory  and  appreciation  of  art.  We 
must  know  the  influence  of  different 
philosophies  on  art  during  successive 
periods  of  history ;  abso  the  effects  that 
the  different  materials  have  had  upon 
the  development  of  Art,  and  relate  all 
of  these  facts  to  conditions  today. 
Science,  industry,  and  technology  have 
all  created  new  materials  and  new 
processes  through  w’hich  functional 
adaptations  of  art  may  be  made.  Ex- 

•  Dewey,  Ibid. 


cept  with  industrial  designers  and  ex¬ 
perimental  schools,  we  find  little  of 
these  new  potentialities  incorporated 
in  the  general  educational  system. 
Political,  industrial,  abstract  art, 
the  various  technical  approaches,  re¬ 
ligion,  museums,  galleries,  the  con- 
iKUsseurs,  the  art  schools  and  the 
teacher  training  institutions  should 
be  studied  in  particular  for  their  va¬ 
rious  functions,  influences  and  rela¬ 
tionships.  This  would  mean  a  much 
more  comprehensive  education  for  all 
artists  who  become  teachers,  is  needed, 
a  broader  background  of  experience 
and  technical  training,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basic  principles  which  have 
IxHMi  developed  in  social  philosophy, 
and  a  psychological  concept  of  condi¬ 
tions  w'hich  influence  the  students  who 
would  work  with  them.  Also  an  un¬ 
derstanding  would  be  gained  of  the 
last  ways  to  develop  personalities  cre¬ 
atively,  intelligently  and  coiiperatively 
in  relation  to  the  body  of  learning 
with  which  the  students  are  being 
confronted. 

For  the  elementary  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion,  'where  most  of  the  art  training 
is  through  supervision,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  substitute  in  an  art  consulta¬ 
tion  system.  It  permits  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  this  period  of  transition 
tow’ards  the  social  studies  emphasis. 
The  consultants  would  not  go  to  a 
school  where  the  teachers  were  already 
working  out  some  creative  ideas  unless 
requested.  Demonstrations  would  be 
s<*heduled  in  regions  where  several  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  could  come  t(^cther,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  developing  needs  of  the 
teachers  or  in  relation  to  new  materi¬ 
als  and  adventures  in  creating  new 
uses  from  them.  Children  are  more 
often  excited  over  a  doll  they  have 
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created  themselves  than  one  which  has 
come  from  the  store.  The  manipula¬ 
tive  urj'e  of  these  early  formative 
years  should  be  given  an  outlet  more 
than  planned-step-by-step  handicraft 
work  or  painting  and  drawing  activi¬ 
ties.  Stimulated  wdth  ideas  which 
have  a  direct  use  in  a  realm  of  learn¬ 
ing,  children  are  inventive  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  I  saw  this  consultation  ex¬ 
periment  successfully  worked  out  one 
summer  in  a  play  school  program. 
The  suggestions  given  to  the  teachers 
for  art  integration  included  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Art  Apprc'ciation,  Design, 
Painting  and  Drawing,  Art  in  the 
Home,  Creative  Crafts,  Your  Very 
Own  Toys,  and  ^Fasks,  Costumes  and 
Pageant  Accessories. 

There  were  many  other  ideas  of¬ 
fered  in  various  subjects.  These  finnl 
the  imagination  of  the  young  teachers. 
The  two  consultants  gave  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  organization  of  murals,  free 
creative  expression  of  ideas  or  memo¬ 
ries,  block  printing,  modeling,  plan¬ 
ning  of  costumes  and  scenery,  sugges¬ 
tions  for  enrichment  of  ideas,  etc. 
After  a  few  weeks  work  in  the  school, 
a  realization  came  that  a  wealth  of 
new  ideas  were  developing  along  with 
original  uses  of  materials,  largely 
8<*rapa  and  waste,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  selected  summer  projects. 
These  ingenuous  results  seemed  wor¬ 
thy  of  gathering  together  in  order  to 
allow  each  group  to  benefit  by  what 
had  been  done  by  the  others  (58 
si'hools  in  all). 

Arranged  in  Education  Hall  at  the 
Xatural  History  l^fuseum  not  only  did 
these  teachers  visit  the  assembling  of 
their  summer’s  work,  but  the  regular 
school  teachers  and  the  college  stu¬ 
dents  came  also.  “Ideas,  ideas,  ideas” 
were  the  ke\Tiote  of  the  reactions  in 


general  from  the  visitors,  accompanied 
by  appreciations  for  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  which  had  been 
developed,  and  the  many  high  notes 
in  the  art  (juality  achieved. 

In  the  secondary  field  a  valuable 
survey  has  lieen  made  recently  and 
experiments  are  in  progress  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Progressive  Education. 
Careful  consideration  was  made  of  all 
the  factors  I  suggested  as  needed  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Empha¬ 
sis  was  made  on  adolescent  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  analyzed  by  psy¬ 
chologists,  then  opportunities  offered 
them  through  creative  activities  to 
stabilize  emotions  and  develop  intelli¬ 
gent  aesthetic  judgment.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  observe  the 
success  of  these  procedures  in  a  dem¬ 
onstration  forum  discussion  for  a 
teacher’s  college  class  this  spring.  Not 
only  were  the  students  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  on  an  impromptu  discussion  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  art  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  them  as  individuals,  but 
they  had  a  mental  concept  of  the  broad 
social  implications  intended  in  the 
questions  discussed.  They  also  ana¬ 
lyzed  paintings  which  were  projected 
on  a  screen.  It  was  interesting  to 
hear  them  differ  with  each  other  and 
defend  their  point  of  view,  as  it  re¬ 
vealed  even  deeper  sensitivity  and  un¬ 
derstandings  of  aesthetic  values  w’hich 
are  rare  in  many  older  groups.  The 
report  and  its  recommendations  are 
flexible,  scientific,  instructive,  under¬ 
standing  and  integrated  with  the  needs 
of  the  child’s  mental,  emotional  and 
aesthetic  development.  It  is  the  best 
guide  in  that  level,  I  know  of  today. 

The  adult  level  is  the  most  complex 
to  consider,  for  art  education.  Pre¬ 
supposing  the  foregoing  methods  could 
be  adopted,  the  vocational  schools 
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would  have  a  more  stabilized  enroll- 
n'cnt.  A  natural  interest  in  native 
resources  would  have  been  awakened, 
and  a  new  integration  of  these  realiza¬ 
tions  could  be  brought  into  newly  de¬ 
signed  organizations  for  technical  and 
scientific  laboratories,  for  adult  art 
cooperatives,  and  increased  respect  for 
the  folk  arts.  It  would  hasten  the  ac- 
culturization  of  our  new  citizens  and 
retain  their  courage,  or  restore  it,  if 
routine  inertia  had  been  develo|)ed  in 
them.  We  might  even  realize  the  or¬ 
ganized  purposes  of  our  physical 
make-up,  and  be  honest  enough  with 
ourselves  to  realize  that  our  own  natu¬ 
ral  resources  lie  in  the  perfections  of 
this  integrated,  orderly,  cooperating 
unity,  with  hands  to  obey  the  intelli¬ 
gent  working  of  the  mind.  To  urge 
a  return  to  the  handicrafts  in  their 
highest  artistic  expressions  may  be 
archaic  to  some  people,  but  without 
exercising  our  potential  adaptable  ca¬ 


pacities  we  disinte^ate  rather  than 
otherwise.  One  great  scientist  main¬ 
tains  that  our  hands  are  masterpieces, 
and  points  out  that  no  mastery  over 
matter  has  ever  been  achieved  without 
the  aid  of  the  hands.  Its  fingers 
adapts  itself  to  either  the  roughest, 
toughest  work  or  to  the  most  delicate. 
While  the  nerve  centers  are  in  control 
of  its  functions,  its  grasping  and  ma¬ 
nipulating  objects,  at  the  same  time 
these  same  acts  stimulate  the  nerves. 
As  the  nerves  are  stimulated  the  mind 
If.  also  made  more  alert,  while  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  endoctrine  glands 
supply  energy  through  the  blood.  The 
greatest  need  of  our  adult  level  is  re¬ 
search  and  surveys  to  enable  programs 
to  l)eoome  established  which  will  make 
these  objectives  possible. 

Such  opportunities  for  creative  art 
expression  is,  to  me,  our  greatest  hu¬ 
man  need  today. 


BROADENING  OUR  CONCEPTIONS  OF 
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THAT  do  yon  do U  If  a 
Y  Y  pronp  of  teachers  were  asked 
this  question,  1  w’onder  how 
many  would  reply,  “I  teach  school.” 
We  will  have  Ix’tter  schools,  lx*tter 
citizens,  and  the  hope  of  a  l)etter  so¬ 
ciety,  when  the  answer  is,  nnaninions- 
ly,  “/  teach  children!”  Only  when 
we  place  the  child  in  first  place,  inak- 
injr  him  onr  chief  concern  in  educa¬ 
tion,  can  a  profrram  lx*  developed  in 
onr  sch<x)ls,  which  will  truly  meet  the 
mx'ds  of  children,  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  and  a  projrressive  American  so¬ 
ciety.  “Subject-matter,”  as  such,  and 
for  itself  alone,  Ix'conies  nnimjxirtant 
in  this  approach  to  Kdneation. 

Normal  tii'ing  and  opportunities 
for  the  reco^ition  and  practice  of  real 
experience  are  of  paramount  concern 
in  the  development  of  this  projrrani. 
Some  of  onr  more  progressive  sidiools, 
socalled,  have  recojrnized  these  facts 
as  pertinent  needs  in  our  educational 
system  and  have  taken  definite  steps 
to  develop  a  profrram  wdiich  allow’s 
jjreater  flexibility  in  this  direction. 
Thus,  the  initial  step  sets  itself  up  in 
niarked  contrast  to  the  former  formal 
set-np,  where  learning  was  dogmati¬ 
cally  inijxised  wdth  certain  skills  and 
specific  areas  of  information  required 
for  everyone. 

Although  we  have  talked  alxnit 


‘living’  and  ‘individual  differences’ 
t(»r  some  time,  only  n'cently  have  any 
(iefinite  steps  been  taken  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  In  too  many  cases, 
the  opportunities  for  individual  think¬ 
ing  and  self-expression  for  children 
are  limited  or  come  lx*fore  school  in 
the  morning,  after  the  last  Ix^ll  at 
night,  or  during  their  free  week-ends. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  possible 
for  any  school  was  one  recently  paid, 
unconsciously,  by  a  student  w’ho  re¬ 
marked,  “It  isn’t  like  going  to  school, 
it’s  just  like  living.”  More  of  our 
sclnxils  should  offer  opportunities  for 
‘Living,’  in  lien  of  their  present  arti¬ 
ficial  presentation  of  material  in  un¬ 
related  facts,  lacking  any  semblance 
of  interest  to  the  child  whatsoever. 
lieaJ  and  meaningful  information  is 
acquired  through  meaningful  e.rperi- 
cnees. 

Children  should  be  challenged  to 
recognize  their  needs  and  must  be 
held  up  to  their  fullest  ability  (work 
poorly  done  is  not  good  enough  —  un¬ 
less  it  is  that  child’s  best  effort). 

Through  the  development  of  an  ‘in- 
t'grated  program,’  onr  schools  are 
striving  toward  the  fusion  of  ail  sub- 
jict-matter  for  the  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  of  children  to  their  fullest  ca¬ 
pacity  in  every  field.  By  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  integration  becomes  far 
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more  than  the  combination  of  subject- 
matter,  for  it  considers  the  child  and 
his  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS.  The  ‘fusion’ 
of  all  of  these  varied  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  should  result  in  both  emotional 
and  intellectual  attainment  for  each 
child. 

Since  pro^essive  educational  lead¬ 
ers,  everywhere,  are  now’  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  child  in  the  construction 
of  a  more  adequate  school,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  Art  Teacher  look  at 
education  as  a  whole  to  see  the  devi¬ 
ous  contributions  w’hich  may  lx*  made 
by  the  Art  Department.  Art,  as  an 
‘isolated  subject’  has  no  place  in  the 
more  functional  curriculum  which  has 
already  established  itself  in  many  of 
our  schools.  There  is  a  challenge 
here,  which  few’  art  teachers  have  rec¬ 
ognized  ! 

Considering  the  art  experience, 
alone,  none  of  us  expects  aesthetic  en¬ 
joyment,  solely,  by  standing  before  an 
easel  ‘with  brush  in  hand’ ;  yet,  in  our 
schools,  Art  is  most  often  associated 
w’ith  graphic  expression  and  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  media  involved. 
During  the  course  of  any  one  day 
there  are  many  varied  opportunities 
for  art  enjovment  and  appreciation  of 
form,  line,  color,  and  texture.  These 
may  be  realized  through  olwervation 
or  manipulation,  either  one  of  which 
provides  real  art  experience,  w’hich  is 
vital  —  and  functional  —  because  of 
a  felt  need  recognized  through  per- 
sc.nal  contact  with  an  actual  art  situ¬ 
ation. 

There  can  be  real  danger  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  art  program  in  many 
schools,  unless  Art  Educators  realize 
its  broader  possibilities  and  ‘keep 
step’  with  the  ever-changing  trends  in 
educational  thought  and  procedure. 

The  Functional  Art  Program,  prop¬ 


erly  conceived,  must  grow  out  of  and 
grow  with  all  other  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  making  Art  an  essential  part  of 
the  w’hole  Educational  Program.  In 
this  way.  Art  becomes  more  meaning¬ 
ful  to  a  greater  number  of  children 
and  its  application  to  each  situation, 
enriches  that  experience,  extends  the 
children’s  horizons,  and  provides  the 
means  for  developing  appreciations 
and  finer  art  judgments  through  the 
need  for  making  continued  choices. 

This  procedure  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children 
much  more  successfully  in  our  ex¬ 
panding  and  more  diversified  school 
})rogram,  necessitated  by  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  social  structure.  In 
tliese  normal  relationships.  Art  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  truly  func¬ 
tion  in  every  respect. 

The  child’s  development  and  ulti¬ 
mate  individual  attainment  are  our 
greatest  concern  in  this  school,  rather 
than  any  results  w’hich  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  process,  however  excel¬ 
lent  —  or  mediocre  they  might  be. 

We  must  admit  that  this  newer  ap¬ 
proach  offers  innumerable  art  oppor¬ 
tunities  W’hich  enrich  life  and  provide 
real  art  problems  for  the  student’s 
consideration.  In  contrast,  the  older, 
more  limited  art  program  was  prone 
to  ‘use  art’  primarily,  as  a  means  for 
depicting,  graphically,  the  material 
covered  and  progress  made  in  other 
departments,  or  it  set  up  artificial 
problems,  which  had  little  meaning, 
since  they  met  no  immediate  need  for 
the  child  or  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
In  these  latter  instances,  Art  served 
cnly  as  a  means  for  ‘show’  and  as  a 
‘tool’  to  ‘put  across’  less  interesting 
information  to  the  class,  while  Art  as 
an  experience,  in  itself,  was  entirely 
overlooked  and  neglected. 
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When  the  Art  Department  cannot 
justify  its  existence  through  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  it  makes  in  a  well- 
balanced  program,  something  must  be 
wrong  and  it  becomes  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  Art  Teacher  to  determine 
the  cause.  A  careful  study  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  curriculum  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  a  specific  community  will  of¬ 
fer  the  necessary  conclusions  upon 
which  a  more  functional  art  program 
can  be  built.  Theoretical  generaliza¬ 
tions  lend  little  assistance  to  sound 
educational  progress. 

Art  has  justified  itself,  in  many 
communities.  Although,  in  the  earli¬ 
er  years  of  art  education,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  as  a  ‘fril,’  there 
are  few  communities,  now,  that  have 
not  recognized  its  values.  Many  other 
l^oards  of  Education  are  extending 
their  art  programs,  giving  Art  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  rather  than  curtailing  its  ac¬ 
tivities  or  omitting  it  entirely.  This 
extension  of  facilities  has  been  true, 
even  through  the  difficult  years  of  the 
depression  when  reduced  budgets  made 
drastic  economies  necessary  in  our 
public  schools. 

Art  in  our  schools,  today,  may  find 
( .xpression  through  a  problem  in  Ixwk- 
binding,  answering  the  need  for  indi¬ 
vidual  notebooks  and  scrapl)ooks  for 
class  records;  the  arrangement  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  bulletin  boards;  appearance 
and  d(H*oration  of  the  halls;  arrange¬ 
ment  of  movable  furniture  in  the 
classr(X)m ;  selection  of  color  in  some 
detail  of  room  decoration ;  costumes 
for  plays;  design  and  construction  of 
scenery ;  plans  and  decorations  for 
school  dances;  lantern  slides  for  an 
assembly  program  or  use  in  a  class¬ 
room  ;  graphic  interpretation  of  de¬ 
veloping  class  activities  for  decorative 


frieses;  textiles;  pottery  and  sculp¬ 
ture;  model  villages,  as  part  of  a  unit 
in  community  planning;  decorative 
masks;  a  blockprint  to  serve  as  deco¬ 
ration  on  a  program  cover  for  some 
school  function ;  school  and  communi¬ 
ty  services  through  posters,  etc. ;  a 
lay-out  for  the  school  paper;  or  a 
glance  out  of  the  w’indow  to  note  the 
rhythm  of  line  in  the  flight  of  a  bird 
and  the  changing  colors  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sky; — of  such  things,  life  is 
made. 

Art  problems  are  met  when  they 
arise  in  this  program  and  Art  assumes 
a  normal  relationship  with  all  other 
experienees  of  the  day.  Solving  such 
problems  as  these,  lend  reality  and 
add  richness  to  living. 

Our  pedagogical  vocabulary  seems 
to  be  comprised  of  many  ‘words’  which 
lack  real  meaning,  even  to  educators 
fhemselves,  or  at  least,  each  one  of  us 
interprets  educational  terminology  in 
l.is  own  way,  providing  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings.  The  currently  ac¬ 
cepted  educational  philosophy  tells  us 
that  there  must  be  individual  activity 
—  or  call  it  personal  experience  and 
participation,  if  you  will  —  Iwfore 
real  learning  and  growth  take  place. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
school  w’hich  neglects  to  provide  this 
environment  for  continued  and  varied 
(xperience  fails,  also,  in  its  purpose, 
‘to  educate.’  Aesthetic  experiences 
can  lx*  no  different  from  all  other  ex¬ 
periences.  ^fanipulative  ability  and 
appreciations  grow  by  the  same  devel¬ 
opmental  process.  To  some,  this  may 
a]>pear  to  be  a  slower  way  to  learning 
but  results  are  more  certain  and  much 
more  likely  to  be  permanent.  Each 
succeeding  problem,  successfully  met, 
by  the  child,  is  a  challenge  to  fur- 
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ther  activity  and  becomes  a  meaning¬ 
ful  stepping-stone  in  his  individual 
growth.  Creative  expression  is  borne 
of  self-confidence  and  self-confidence 
springs  from  experience,  confidence  in 
others,  and  some  degree  of  personal 
success. 

We  have  agreed  that  growth  for  the 
child  comes  through  many  and  varied 
experiences.  Isolated  ‘art  courses’ 
cannot  provide  these  opportunities: 
thus,  the  Art  Program  becomes  a  part 
of  all  other  activities  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  high  school  (and 
on  through  life  after  school  days  are 


over).  This  requires  a  flexible  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  art  needs  are  met  and 
problems  can  be  solved,  as  they  arise 
in  the  group.  In  this  environment,  a 
y)re-determined  course  of  study  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  the  Art  Teachers,  them- 
sdves,  must  be  versatile  individuals, 
eager  to  meet  new  problems  and  will¬ 
ing  to  grow  with  the  children,  through 
each  succeeding  experience. 

By  this  procedure,  the  art  program 
Womes  much  broader  in  scope,  offers 
ing  a  diversified  program  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school,  —  and  aet  be¬ 
comes  an  integral  part  of  living. 


AX  IXTEHPRKTATION  OF  PAINTING  AND  MUSIC 
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He  has  appeared  on  many  educational  proyrams  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Eastern 
Arts  .Association.  In  this  article  he  trrites  about  his  two  avocations:  painting  and 

music. — Editor. 


The  arts  of  painting  and  music 
are  related  in  many  w’ays.  They 
are  mediums  through  which  the 
artist  and  musician  express  their  aes¬ 
thetic  emotions  eontrolled  by  thought. 
Ikrth  arts  reflect  the  personality  of  the 
creator.  The  means  employed  by  the 
painter  are  lines,  shapes,  light  and 
dark,  and  color;  those  of  the  musician 
intervals  of  sound,  which  correspond 
to  variations  of  hue,  value  and  intens¬ 
ity  of  color.  Color  is  a  sensation 
caused  by  light  vibration ;  music  is 
the  effect  on  the  ear  made  by  vibra¬ 
tions  of  air.  It  is  in  the  organization 
of  these  means  of  expression  in  the 
composition  of  painting  and  music 
that  thought  is  involved.  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  both  arts  is  governed  by  the 
basic  principles  of  balance,  rhythm 
and  harmony  which  the  artist  and 


musician  both  observe  in  their  owm 
w'ay  in  building  up  a  composition. 

The  term  color  is  not  confined  to 
the  painter’s  art.  The  musician  con¬ 
stantly  refers  to  the  color  quality  of 
tones  of  music.  There  is  the  cool 
quality  of  the  flute’s  upper  register 
that  is  akin  to  the  tones  of  blue;  like¬ 
wise  the  warmth  of  the  lower  register 
of  the  viola,  cello,  and  double  bass  may 
be  likened  to  the  warmth  of  deep  or¬ 
ange  and  red.  In  general  the  higher, 
middle  and  lower  registers  of  all  in¬ 
struments  have  the  value  of  the  light¬ 
er,  medium  and  darker  values  of  color. 
A  counterpart  of  the  full  intensities 
of  color  is  found  in  the  blare  of  the 
brass  instruments.  The  softened  in¬ 
tensities  of  color  are  expressed  in  the 
muted  tones  of  any  instrument.  Col¬ 
ors  have  a  decided  psychological  effect 
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on  the  mind.  Certain  colors,  as  in¬ 
tense  red,  orange,  and  yellow  are  ex¬ 
citing  and  may  even  be  irritating  if 
presented  in  too  large  areas.  In  com¬ 
parison,  blues,  greens  and  purples  are 
more  restful,  particularly  in  their 
softened  intensities.  The  lighter  val¬ 
ues,  tints  of  all  colors,  produce  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  airiness  and  daintiness,  and  the 
dark  values,  or  shades,  have  a  somber 
effect.  As  in  painting,  so  in  tones  of 
music  a  similar  reaction  of  excite¬ 
ment,  restfulness,  mystery  and  som- 
l)erness  is  felt  when  listening  to  pieces 
in  which  loud,  high,  soft,  or  deep 
tones  predominate. 

It  is  true  that  most  paintings  and 
selections  of  music  combine  more  or 
less  all  of  these  variations,  but  the 
characteristic  mood  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  either  light,  middle, 
grayed  or  dark  values  or  tones  of 
music  having  a  similar  quality.  The 
mysterious  moo<l  of  a  Whistler  “Noc¬ 
turne”  is  produced  by  the  arrangement 
of  grayed  tones  of  cool  colors.  In  a 
like  manner  the  quality  of  mystery  in 
Debussy’s  music  is  expressed  by  the 
muted  tones  of  music.  The  dainti¬ 
ness  of  a  painting  by  Watteau,  or 
Ik>ucher,  in  wdiich  the  higher  register 
of  color  is  used  may  be  likened  to  the 
delicate  character  of  Mozart’s  music. 
At  the  other  extreme  the  dramatic 
mood  as  expressed  in  a  painting  by 
Delacroix,  in  w’hich  strong  contrasts 
of  hue,  value  and  intensity  are  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  likened  in  effect  to 
Wagner’s  music  dramas.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  color  in  Cezanne’s  paintings 
with  those  of  Renoir  will  reveal  the 
preference  of  the  former  for  grayed 
hues,  w’hile  the  latter  artist  reveled  in 
rich,  pure  color.  This  choice  of  color 
in  the  case  of  Cezanne  produces  a 
somewhat  somber  effect  which  is  felt 


in  the  compositions  of  Sibelius,  the 
Finnish  composer.  On  the  other  hand 
Renoir’s  paintings  have  a  w’armth  of 
color  which  arouses  a  happier  mood 
as  exj)erienced  when  listening  to  Wag¬ 
ner’s  “Die  Maestersingers.” 

Lines  as  well  as  colors  contribute 
to  the  emotional  reactions  to  paint¬ 
ings.  When  horizontal  lines  are  domi¬ 
nant  a  feeling  of  rest  is  produced. 
An  effect  of  movement  or  rhythm  re¬ 
sults  w'hen  lines  having  oblique  direc¬ 
tions  are  emphasized.  Vertical  and 
curved  lines  add  strength  and  grace. 
The  artist  may  employ  lines  in  two 
or  three  directions  in  one  picture  but 
one  direction  will  usually  be  domi¬ 
nant.  In  the  “Sistine  ^fadonna”  the 
vertical  is  emphasized,  although  the 
curving  lines  in  the  garments  and  dra- 
p(‘ries  create  a  feeling  of  rhythmic 
movement.  Leonardo  in  his  painting 
“The  Last  Supper”  combines  horizon¬ 
tal,  vertical,  and  oblique  directions, 
but  the  former  predominate.  Strong 
action  in  the  dramatic  paintings  of 
Gerieanlt  and  Delacroix  is  produced 
by  the  dominant  obliques  attitudes  of 
the  figures.  The  problem  of  the  artist 
is  to  arrange  his  linear  composition  in 
such  a  w’ay  as  will  beat  express  the 
desired  emotional  quality.  Typical 
rhythms  in  music  are  produced  by  the 
various  tempi  indicated  in  the  score 
and  the  progression  of  the  intervals. 
If  the  painter  wishes  to  interpret  a 
piece  of  music  such  as  the  “Moldau” 
by  Smetana,  he  will  introduce  lines 
suggesting  the  movement  of  a  river. 
Restful  music,  such  as  Godard’s  “Ber¬ 
ceuse,”  should  be  expressed  by  the 
painter’s  emphasis  of  horizontal  lines. 
The  graceful  quality  in  Corot’s  “Dance 
ol  the  N^^npha”  and  “Paysage”  is 
produced  by  the  rhythmic  curves  in 
the  trees  and  the  figures.  Other  means 
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which  the  artist  uses  to  express  rhythm 
are  the  relative  position  of  objects,  of 
lights  and  darks  and  accents  of  color, 
which  lead  the  eye  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  picture. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  musician 
recognize  the  importance  of  harmony, 
the  reconciliation  of  differences  in  the 
elements  of  composition.  In  a  paint¬ 
ing  the  artist  seeks  to  balance  and  to 
harmonize  the  hues,  values  and  inten¬ 
sities  of  color,  every  color  Ix'ing  re¬ 
lated  to  the  key  tone,  which  is  similar 
to  the  relation  of  the  intervals  in  a 
chord  of  music.  The  principle  of 
dominance  and  .subordination  applies 
equally  to  painting  and  music.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  the  focal  [wint,  that 
part  of  the  picture  which  the  artist 
emphasizes  by  contrasts  of  light 
against  dark,  dark  against  light,  strong 
intensities  of  color,  or  size  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  object  or  objects,  which 
make  up  this  center  of  interest.  All 
the  other  parts  of  the  picture  are  sulv 
ordinated  to  it,  wdiich  is  similar  to  the 
relationship  between  the  theme  or  mel- 
(kIv  and  the  accompaniment  in  music. 
The  accompaniment  while  subordinate 
to  the  theme  nevertheless  reinforces 
it  and  is  harmoniously  related  to  it. 
A  painting  can  have  but  one  theme 
hut  a  composition  of  music,  such  as  a 
symphony  or  an  opera,  is  made  up  of 
several  themes  which  occur  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  composition.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  a  series  of 
related  panels  in  a  mural  decoration, 
each  having  its  particular  theme. 
When  the  musician  composes  he  de¬ 
pends  upon  tempi  and  the  marks  of 
expression  to  convey  to  the  interpreter 
the  feeling  he  wishes  the  music  to  ex¬ 
press.  The  latter  consist  of  signs  in¬ 
dicating  crescendo  and  diminuendo, 
which  produce  the  nuances:  fortis- 


simmo,  very  loud;  forte,  loud;  mezzo- 
forte,  medium  tone;  piano,  soft  tone, 
and  pianissimo,  very  soft  tone.  In 
order  to  express  feeling  in  a  painting 
the  artist  depends  upon  progression 
of  value  or  intensity  of  color,  accen¬ 
tuation  in  the  lost  and  found  of  the 
contours  of  .objects  in  the  picture. 
Having  explained  similarities  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  painting  and  music  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  interpreting  music  by  means 
of  painting  and  design  may  be  shown. 

In  Philadelphia  developing  creative 
expression  with  the  aid  of  music  has 
l)een  practiced  in  many  schools  by 
many  teachers.  The  procedure  gener¬ 
ally  observed  by  the  teachers  has  been 
to  prepare  the  way  for  music  inter¬ 
pretation  by  acquainting  the  pupils 
with  the  psychology  of  color  and  line 
as  explained,  then,  after  listening  to 
the  cho.sen  selection  of  music  small 
color  sketches  are  made.  Then  the 
best  of  these  are  developed  into  po.s- 
fers  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Touth  Concerts. 

One  of  ^liss  Constance  Pendleton’s 
v<K*ational  art  classes,  in  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  High  School,  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  this  idea  to  an  unusual  degree. 
They  have  completed  a  large  scheme 
of  mural  decoration,  the  original  in¬ 
spiration  for  which  came  from  the 
first  movement  of  Dvorak’s  New 
World  Symphony.  This  was  played 
on  a  victrola  in  the  classroom,  while 
the  class,  without  knowing  the  title  of 
the  music,  tried  to  express  in  visual 
form  the  feeling  that  the  music 
aroused.  They  had  prepared  a  smooth 
gray  tone  in  charcoal  before  the  music 
started,  and  were  then  told  to  relax 
and  listen  to  the  music.  If  they  did 
not  feel  like  it  they  were  not  to  put 
anvthing  on  the  paper,  but  when  they 
felt  in  the  mood  they  endeavored  to 
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express  the  quality  of  the  music  in 
any  form  that  seemed  to  come  natu¬ 
rally  from  the  rhythm.  A  few  cour- 
a^ous  ones  started  right  to  work, 
others  took  a  little  time  to  get  started, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
all  deeply  engrossed;  not  a  word  was 
spoken,  and  nobody  moved.  The 
music  was  repeated  several  times,  dur¬ 
ing  two  class  periods,  then  the  inter¬ 
pretive  results  were  put  up  for  class 
dis<‘Ussion.  The  variety  and  sponta¬ 
neity  shown,  the  rhythm  and  beauti¬ 
ful  relationship  of  tone  was  truly 
amazing.  A  few  had  introduced  fig¬ 
ures  but  most  of  the  coin|)ositions  were 
purely  abstract.  The  class  was  then 
told  the  title  of  the  music,  and  after 
seme  discussion  of  its  meaning,  of 
what  the  composer  probably  had  in 
his  mind,  and  what  the  new  world 
stands  for  in  general  to  the  people  of 
the  old,  they  decided  to  build  up  a 
new  composition  on  the  foundation  of 
the  original  plan,  introducing  figures 
to  express  the  idea  more  clearly.  When 
these  were  completed,  the  idea  of 
painting  some  murals  for  the  school 


was  first  suggested.  They  took  up  the 
idea  with  enthusiasm  and  discussed 
possible  location,  size,  and  media. 
Each  pupil  then  made  a  complete 
composition  in  color  to  scale.  The 
four  best  were  selected  by  a  vote  of 
the  class,  and  each  pupil  whose  design 
was  chosen  invited  two  others  to  assist 
in  enlarging  it  to  the  full  size,  four 
feet  high  by  nine  or  ten  feet  long. 
The  panels  were  painted  on  Upson 
lK)ard,  in  show  card  color,  used  very 
thin  so  that  blending  of  colors  was 
possible.  The  finished  murals,  re 
eently  installed  in  the  library  and  coe 
ridor  of  the  school,  are  colorful  and 
strong  in  design,  which  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  and  greatly  enriches  the  otherwise 
uninteresting  walls. 

The  success  which  has  attemled  the 
projects  in  interpretations,  due,  we 
Indievc,  to  the  stimulus  of  music  to 
the  emotion  and  imagination,  wa^ 
rants  the  belief  that  creative  work 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  arousing 
the  aesthetic  emotion  in  children 
through  the  drama,  the  dance,  and 
music. 


MUSIC  AND  ART  EDUCATION 

Elmer  A.  Stephan 

Elmer  A.  Stephan  is  the  iJireetor  of  Art  Editeation  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
and  staff  lecturer  for  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Stephan  conducts  the 
largest  museum  art  class  in  the  United  States,  numbering  675  boys  and  girls  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grades.  He  also  conducts  adult  classes  in  art  education  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute.  Mr.  Stephan  is  the  editor  and  illustrator  of  eight  books  on  Inspira¬ 
tional  Art  published  by  Mentzer  Bush  Company.  He  is,  at  present,  Vice-President  of 
the  Eastern  Arts  Association. — Editor. 


The  happiest  experiences  of  my 
life  have  come  about  through  the 
combination  of  music  and  art.  I 
am  therefore  pleased  to  outline  briefly 
certain  aims  and  objectives  in  these 
two  fields  of  education.  They  have 
frequently  been  called  the  special  sub¬ 
jects,  and  while  many  educators  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  title,  I  have  always  re¬ 
joiced  in  it  because  to  me,  these  two 
subjects  are  of  special  importance  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  special  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  child  and  to  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  education. 

That  we  might  l)e  able  to  discuss 
music  and  art  as  two  similar  subjects 
contributing  identical  elements  to  the 
educative  process,  it  liecomes  neees- 
sary  to  form  a  common  definition  up¬ 
on  which  we  can  agree  and  from  which 
we  might  build  our  defense.  The  defi¬ 
nition  I  have  to  offer  is  as  follows: 
“Art  is  the  expression  of  an  ideal,  in 
any  medium  whatever,  be  it  paint, 
stone,  or  sound,  and  that  ideal  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
people.”  This  definition  will  rule  out 
much  modern  and  jazz  music  and 
much  so-called  modern  art. 

What  made  the  Sistine  Madonna 
famous?  The  critic  wdio  said  it  was 
a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  type? 
JJ^o,  the  masses  of  the  people,  who,  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation,  worshipped 
this  picture  as  at  a  shrine. 

Why  do  we  listen  so  intently  and 


enjoy  so  much  the  playing  of  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  5th  Symphony.  Because  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  selected  this 
generation  after  generation  as  their 
ideal.  It  is  the  acceptance  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  that  turns  an  expression  of  an 
ideal  into  art.  But  there  are  different 
degrees  of  ideals.  To  illustrate  I 
might  carry  in  an  airplane  valuable 
medicines  to  some  isolated  group  in  the 
far  north,  or  I  might  use  that  same 
airplane  to  drop  bombs  over  Shanghai. 
The  medium  is  the  same  but  what  a 
vast  difference  in  the  ideal  expressed. 
And  so,  I  w'ill  repeat  my  definition, 
— “Art  is  an  expression  of  an  ideal 
in  any  medium  whatever,  but  this  ex¬ 
pression  must  be  accepted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.” 

Now  in  the  great  world  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  the  aim,  not  only  in 
the  music  and  art  departments,  but  in 
every  department,  to  raise  the  self- 
expression  of  the  child  to  a  higher 
ideal  from  year  to  year  so  that  his  in¬ 
nate  creative  and  appreciative  ability 
be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
terms  of  accepted  modern  standards. 

As  far  as  music  is  concerned  there 
is  and  has  always  been  a  universal 
demand  for  the  subject.  From  the 
savage  w’ho  beats  his  tom-tom  in  the 
jungle  to  the  present-day  magnificent 
symphony  orchestra,  man  has  insisted 
upon  expressing  himself  in  this  way 
or  at  least  in  enjoying  another  per- 
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son’s  presentation  of  the  same  medium 
of  expression,.  From  the  whistling 
hoy  of  the  street  to  the  skillful  pianist 
in  the  studio,  from  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamel  in  to  the  symphony  orchestras 
of  our  great  cities,  music  has  always 
Iteen  the  language  of  emotion  possess¬ 
ing  power  not  only  to  arouse  but  to 
soothe. 

Now  to  support  this  general  de¬ 
mand.  What  are  some  of  the  general 
aims  or  objectives  which  lead  to  a 
keener  realization  of  our  ideal. 

First,  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
education,  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  physical  well-being  inspired  by 
musical  training.  I  believe  one 
stands  straightcr  and  one  breathes 
deeper  when  he  is  singing  than  when 
he  performs  in  any  other  way.  Then 
there  is  a  certain  joy  which  comes  in¬ 
to  the  process,  adding  to  the  physical 
well-being  by  bringing  the  play  spirit 
into  one’s  life.  The  student  passing 
into  the  music  room  of  the  school  has 
brushed  away  immediately  the  mental 
cobwebs  and  entanglements  gathered 
from  other  classes.  Here  is  a  place 
to  be  happy. 

The  second  objective  in  music  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  ethical  one.  I  Ixdieve  the 
child  or  the  adult  who  passes  through 
the  music  training  of  our  public 
schools  has  a  finer  emotional  sensitiv¬ 
ity  as  a  result.  Then  again  here  is 
the  teacher’s  op|>ortunity  to  raise  the 
ideal  of  which  we  have  spoken,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  respect  the  teacher’s  op- 
iwrtnnity  comes  to  direct  the  child’s 
thought  from  the  material  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  aspect  of  life. 

If  one  has  sung  in  a  choir  or  cho¬ 
rus  he  will  know  what  perfect  coop¬ 
eration  is  accomplished  in  such  work. 
The  composer  presents  a  certain  mood 
in  his  composition.  To  interpret  this 


mood  one  person  cannot  sing  in  a  ro¬ 
bust,  blatant  manner  and  another  in 
a  tender,  sympathetic  manner.  One 
voice  may  spoil  the  entire  ensemble. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  little  boy  who 
sang  in  the  choir  at  church  who  said 
he  expected  everyone  could  hear  him 
not  because  he  sang  louder  but  because 
he  sang  a  little  ahead  of  the  others. 
My  |X)int  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
other  phase  of  education  which  brings 
al)out  a  greater  unification  of  thought 
than  the  ensemble  singing  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  children.  This,  our  third 
objective,  is  surely  an  accomplishment 
toward  a  great  .socializing  influence 
of  the  future. 

The  fourth  objective  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  one,  namely,  cultural. 
Slowly  there  has  grown  up  through 
our  heritage  of  the  past  an  ideal  of 
musical  l)eautv.  The  child  is  taught 
how  to  listen  to  the  finest  examples 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pre^nt- 
day  compositions.  He  is  taught  to 
understand  the  moods  of  these  compo¬ 
sitions  and  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
they  are  built  up  from  the  simplest 
melodic  theme.  As  a  result  of  this 
musical  appreciation  his  mind  is  led 
into  the  paths  of  self-expression.  There 
is  ringing  through  his  mind  exquisite 
bits  of  lovely  melody  and  harmony. 
He  desires  to  express  himself  in  this 
way  and  put  down  in  writing  that 
j>attern  which  others  may  follow. 
This  great  opportunity  leads  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  schools  to  write  complete 
oratorios  for  ensemble  singing  that 
are  so  excellent  the  public  can  scarcely 
Ixlieve  they  are  the  product  of  the 
child’s  mind.  Xow  what  is  the  result? 
Surely  a  permanent  happiness  and  joy 
and  pleasure  comes  to  the  individual 
in  this  way  l)ecause  of  a  cultivation 
of  his  taste  toward  a  higher  ideal  and 
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because  of  offering  him  a  means  of 
self-expression. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  factor  in 
this  musical  response  of  the  individual 
is  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  sat¬ 
isfy  an  inner  craving  of  the  soul  for 
a  means  of  beautiful  expression. 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  art  and  see  how  it  in  turn  lives 
up  to  the  aims  and  objectives  w’hich 
we  are  presenting.  I  cannot  think  of 
tbe  separation  of  art  and  music.  I 
could  discuss  at  length  the  similarity 
of  the  two  subjects,  a  similarity  of 
terms,  even  of  definition,  but  I  could 
not  mention  many  phases  of  the  two 
subjects  in  wdiich  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence.  These  two  phases  of  education 
are  like  Siamese  twins  who  have 
grown  together  and  growui  up  together. 
So  that  in  turning  to  art  I  could  fol¬ 
low  the  identical  outline  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  presenting  music  to  you. 

From  the  earliest  times  art  has  al¬ 
ways  supplied  man’s  need  for  artistic 
expression.  We  are  dependent,  in 
many  cases,  for  our  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  certain  prehistoric  civiliza¬ 
tions,  upon  the  art  of  certain  periods. 
We  can  point  to  the  early  cave  dwell¬ 
ers  of  France  and  see  on  the  w’alls  of 
these  caverns  magnificent  drawings  of 
reindeers  carved  on  the  stone  walls. 
And  yet  these  antedate  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  thousands  of  years.  To<lay 
we  can  point  to  present-day  examples 
of  our  best  archit(*cture  where  the 
architect,  having  completed  his  work, 
called  in  the  finest  mural  decorators 
to  depict  in  pictorial  form  man’s  de¬ 
velopment  upon  the  walls  of  these 
buildings.  And  .so  we  repeat  the  work 
of  the  reindeer  hunters  because  art 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
the  finest  expression  of  the  highest 
culture  of  a  civilization. 


It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  we 
place  as  our  first  objective,  one  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  these  magnificent  works 
of  man  which  the  ages  present  to  us. 
They  have  lived  through  many  battles 
and  storm  centers  always  to  come  out 
as  a  clearer  expression  of  an  ideal 
than  ever  before.  The  Parthenon, 
Michael  Angelo’s  Sistine  Chapel  ceil¬ 
ing,  the  “Night  Watch”  by  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Chartres  Cathedral,  Whistler’s 
“Mother” — these  have  been  the  ideals 
of  the  past  which  have  withstood  all 
criticism.  Today  we  present  them  to 
the  child  as  his  inheritance  with  what 
hope  for  the  future?  That  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  elements  of 
design,  color,  pictorial  composition 
found  in  these  works  of  art,  the  child 
will  be  inspired  toward  appreciation 
if  not  toward  his  own  personal  self- 
expression  in  this  medium. 

Our  greatest  national  asset  is  one 
f»f  health.  It  is  not  strange  to  say  that 
the  child  and  the  adult  is  infinitely 
healthier  if  he  is  happy.  Joy  creates 
health.  We  are  therefore  pointing 
out,  that  of  all  schoolrooms,  the  art 
room  like  the  music  room  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  joy  producer.  A  recent 
test  w’as  made  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indianapolis.  The  principal  of 
each  building  asked  the  pupils  to 
write  down  the  subject  they  liked  best. 
The  tabulation  showed  that  art  had 
second  place  in  the  child’s  mind. 
Why?  Because  of  the  happiness  en¬ 
gendered  through  the  creative  process. 
Should  the  child  not  be  asked  for  his 
reaction  before  we  answer  the  cry 
of  changing  the  public  school  cur¬ 
riculum  ? 

Our  third  objective  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  citizenship.  This  aim,  how¬ 
ever,  is  closely  allied  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  preparing  the  child  for  worthy 
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home  membership.  Not  long  ago  a 
parent  told  me  his  child  came  home 
from  school  and  told  him  a  certain 
l*ookcast*  would  have  to  be  changed  in 
the  living  room  because  it  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  plan  of  good  arrangement. 
This  parent,  like  all  other  intelligent 
parents,  realized  the  importance  which 
existed  in  the  carry-over  from  the 
school  to  the  home.  We  believe  that 
the  child  who  knows  the  principles  of 
good  arrangement,  whose  taste  has 
been  developed  to  the  point  that  he 
uses  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
all  objects,  whose  color  sense  is 
brought  to  its  highest  level,  will  be  a 
Wtter  future  citizen  because  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  create  a  more  lx*autiful  home 
and  a  finer  garden.  This  is  the  leaven 
which  shall  grow’  from  one  lovely  back¬ 
yard  to  an  entire  community  and  shall 
spread  and  spread  until  w’e  shall  even¬ 
tually  realize  “The  City  Beautiful.” 

Now’  let  us  turn  to  the  economic 
side  of  the  situation.  To  a  small 
group  of  those  l)oys  and  girls  w’ho  are 
especially  gifted,  the  importance  of 
vocational  guidance  should  be  pointed 
out.  I,  personally,  know’  one  man 
Avho  for  twenty  years  has  made  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  from  his  musical  career 
and  yet  he  has  never  had  any  training 
outside  our  public  schools.  During 
the  four  years  that  I  taught  at  Schen- 
ley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  twenty- 
one  of  my  students  took  up  art  as  a 
profession  and  most  of  them  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  than  their  teacher. 
We  cannot  stress  too  highly  this  voca¬ 
tional  bearing  because  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
find  his  niche  in  the  world  scheme  of 
aflPairs. 


Time  will  not  permit  to  discuss  the 
other  economic  factors  which  enter  in¬ 
to  a  discussion  of  art  training.  From 
the  automobile  to  the  kitchen  sink, 
from  the  wife’s  hat  to  the  husband’s 
necktie,  from  the  palatial  mansion  to 
the  humble  cottage,  art  is  everywhere 
manifest.  In  fact  it  remains  today  in 
many  cases  the  only  selling  point  of 
a  manufactured  article. 

Finally,  I  w’ant  to  turn  to  an  objec¬ 
tive  which  has  a  greater  future  signi¬ 
ficance  than  any  other,  namely;  the 
wise  use  of  leisure.  Shall  education 
l>e  cut  to  a  century-old  program  so  that 
our  boys  and  girls  have  no  other  way 
of  spending  their  leisure  time  but  by 
loafing  on  the  street  corner,  or  shall 
we  realize  the  fundamental  importance 
of  art  and  music  education  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  desire  to  visit  the  art  gallery 
and  the  museum,  as  well  as  the  public 
concert  and  thereby  spend  leisure  in  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  manner  ?  For 
those  of  you  w’ho  might  be  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  let  me  remind  you  that  12,000 
people  visited  the  last  International 
Exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  on  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  Our  public  organ¬ 
ist  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  plays  to 
capacity  houses  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  These  are  practical  examples 
of  the  value  of  learning  to  use  one’s 
leisure  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  art  and 
music  in  our  public  school  curriculum, 
serves  as  a  spiritual  release,  to  lift  the 
mind  from  the  drab  existence  of  this 
material  w’orld  to  a  higher  level  of 
spiritual  ideality,  to  point  the  way  to 
a  dominating  influence  for  good  among 
all  mankind. 


COLOR  FIRST 

ChAELEB  n.  WoODBCRY 
Klizabetii  Ward  Perkins 
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(Hummer)  School  at  Oyunquit,  Maine.  Itoth  have  had  experience  teaching  young  and 
old  and  bring  to  this  article  an  authoritative  approach  which  is  of  distinct  educa¬ 
tional  value. — Kditor. 


“There  is  nothin>r  visible  without  light. 

There  is  nothing  visible  without  a  trans¬ 
parent  medium. 

There  is  nothing  visible  without  form. 

There  is  nothing  visible  without  color. 

There  is  nothing  visible  without  distance. 
There  is  nothing  visible  without  the  in¬ 
strument  of  sight.” 

— Xicolas  Poussin  to  M.  de  Chambrai, 

1th  March,  1665. 

N  the  year  1()<>5  the  {jerm  of  our 
mechanized  civilization  was  only 
in  a  few  prophetic  minds,  but  the 
civilization  of  thought  and  character 
was  far  advanced.  Poussin’s  color 
sense  w’as  not  among  the  best  of  his 
time  but  he  knew  what  we  often  for¬ 
get  in  our  training  for  the  visual  arts, 
that  there  is  no  sight  without  color. 

Like  all  adventures  of  the  mind, 
teaching  is  apt  to  find  indirect  meth¬ 
ods  more  attractive  than  the  direct 
methods  advocated  by  the  few  men  of 
genius  who  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
break  tradition  and  go  back  to  the 
source.  Discovered,  lost,  and  redis¬ 
covered,  the  most  direct  and  personal 
w’ay  of  leading  the  student  to  see, 
think,  and  act  never  becomes  a  teach¬ 
ing  standard.  On  the  contrary,  many 
time-w’asting  traditional  methods  per¬ 
sist,  undisturbed  by  the  attacks  of 
oontemporarv'  psychology. 

We  approach  the  teaching  of  color 
by  indirection.  Although  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  primary  sensation  of 
light,  we  neglect  it  in  the  study  of 
light.  In  the  high  school,  art  school, 
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and  watcreolor  class,  we  still  insist 
^hat  the  student  think  of  light  in  the 
uncolored  language  of  black  and  white 
values.  When  the  attention  has  been 
consistently  directed  away  from  color, 
and  the  power  to  see  and  feel  it  has 
l)een  atrophied,  the  student  is  asked 
to  translate  black  and  white  values  in¬ 
to  a  color  language  he  has  neglected 
if  not  lost. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  matters 
of  vision,  we  must  start  by  becoming 
aware  of  the  human  reaction  to  light. 
The  baby  begins  to  see  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence:  light  first  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  darkness;  then  colored 
light;  and  last,  colored  and  lighted 
form.  Within  this  natural  sequence 
i.s  contained  the  whole  process  of 
vision. 

Color  we  have  always  before  us  as 
a  part  of  living  experience,  whenever 
our  eyes  are  open  and  there  is  light; 
but  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  factor  in  the  emotional 
life,  nor  has  it  been  realized  that  oV 
jective  records  of  the  increase  and 
control  of  the  emotion  can  be  obtained 
by  thinking  of  color  at  first  apart  from 
form,  and  relating  color  areas  under 
unity  of  light.  We  are  on  the  way  to 
consider  the  subject  from  a  new  angle, 
and  to  develop  what  has  been  hitherto 
a  subconscious  reaction,  far-reaching 
but  unrecognized. 
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Man  is  so  constituted,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  universal  factors  of  life  are  so 
common  to  experience,  that  he  takes 
no  notice  of  them  until  they  are  lost 
to  him.  When  we  lack  air  or  lifijht 
we  then  perceive  their  value.  Color, 
being  a  part  of  light,  is  in  the  same 
case.  It  has  often  been  considered  as 
an  objective  fact  instead  of  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  light.  The  subjectivity 
of  color  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized, 
even  when  the  teaching  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  its  emotional  Ix'aring. 
In  much  of  the  new  literature,  the 
psychological  subjective  approach  is 
stated  and  it  is  realized  that  color  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  when 
the  subject  is  further  considered  and 
application  is  made  to  teaching  the 
drift  is  back  to  color  harmonies  and 
black  and  white  values  which  are  based 
on  a  complete  denial  of  our  original 
impression  of  color. 

Contemporary  teaching  has  made 
admirable  use  of  children’s  natural 
tendency  to  generalize  and  use  strong 
clear  color,  but  if  new  powers  of  see¬ 
ing  and  thinking  about  color  are  not 
developed  with  growth,  habits  and  re- 
p<‘at8  of  color  are  found  which  the 
later  drill  in  values  does  nothing  to 
mitigate. 

The  dominance  of  form  in  our 
thought  of  the  world  is  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  its  place  in  human  experience. 
Our  interest  is  pinned  to  form  for 
good  reason  —  the  need  to  identify 
objects  which  we  cannot  touch,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  identification  needed  by  the 
mind.  We  see  objects  and  distin¬ 
guish  them  as  lighted  more  or  less, 
but  we  forget,  in  our  factual  impres¬ 
sion  of  form,  how  large  a  part  color 
plays  in  the  whole  drama  as  a  potent 
element  not  only  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  third  dimension  but  in  recogni¬ 


tion  of  form  itself.  Color  tells  ua 
many  things  that  quantity  of  light 
does  not.  If  a  yellow  poster  stands 
out  from  an  old  red  barn  it  is  noticed 
at  once.  The  poster  in  black  and 
white  might  pass  unnoticed. 

Drawing  in  black  and  white  fixes 
the  mind  on  form.  If  the  attention 
is  so  concentrated  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  the  student  is  told  that 
he  may  color  the  form  the  result  must 
Ix'  entirely  different  from  the  one  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  form  is  conceived  on 
an  emotional  background  of  color. 
The  very  presence  of  the  color  limits 
and  defines  the  form  and  we  see  many 
things  at  a  distance  that  w’e  would  not 
notice  if  rendered  only  in  quantities 
of  light.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  emphasizing  color  values  the 
black  and  white  values  are  not  neglectr 
ed.  The  larger  point  of  view  of  col¬ 
ored  light  always  includes  the  more 
scientific  one  of  degrees  of  light  when 
expressed  in  this  w’ay.  We  lose  much 
in  not  following  the  natural  sequence 
of  seeing  —  first,  light;  then,  colored 
light;  and  last,  form — when  we  dwell 
on  form  exclusively  and  think  of  color 
as  something  arbitrary  outside  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  One  element  be¬ 
comes  so  dominant  that  the  whole  se¬ 
quence  is  reversed,  and  even  painters 
forget  that  they  are  dealing  with  the 
great  source  of  all  seeing — light  itself. 

How  can  this  most  valuable  per¬ 
sonal  color  sense  be  developed  so  that 
full  enjoyment  may  be  obtained  for 
each  human  being,  who  is  living  in  a 
colored  world  as  a  fish  lives  in  the 
sea  ?  The  simple  basis  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  with  emphasis  on  the  variations 
of  warm  and  cold,  light  and  dark,  can 
best  be  taught  by  personal  use  —  not 
by  drill.  In  teaching  students  of  ev¬ 
ery  age,  all  possijale  occasions  should 
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oerve  to  establish  the  thought  that 
color  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  a 
personal  adventure  rather  than  a  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishment.  Seeing  and 
feeling  a  color  as  related  to  other  col¬ 
ors  must  come  before  any  technical 
knowledge  of  performance  can  be 
profitable. 

Like  children,  w’e  .see  averages  of 
color  when  w’e  l(x>k  at  the  world  — 
not  color  per  se,  but  colors  related  and 
compared.  Therefore  the  statement 
can  be  made  that  the  effect  of  color 
en  human  beings  lies  in  the  relation 
felt  betw’cen  colors  rather  than  ob¬ 
served  color  facts.  Emotion  connected 
with  special  colors  by  tradition  and 
association,  as  the  thought  of  fire  with 
red,  brings  in  other  factors  and  is  not 
a  part  of  this  discussion. 

A  training  in  increasing  and  order¬ 
ing  the  color  sense  can  be  begun  early 
in  childhood,  and  at  any  age  or  period 
of  development  in  adults.  For  the 
desire  to  imitate  form  and  color  in 
nature  is  substituted  an  ability  to  gen¬ 
eralize  within  large  color  areas  and 
relate  these  areas  under  unity  of  light. 
The  students  begin  to  paint  color 
spaces  —  pure  pattern  at  first  —  and 
to  study  the  relation  of  one  color  to 
another,  unified  by  one  source  of  light. 
In  this  way,  superfluous  detail  is  eli¬ 
minated,  unity  of  color  is  gained,  and 
the  largest  element  in  picture-making 
and  color  enjoyment  is  established.  A 
panel  of  five  or  six  colors,  accurately 
related,  will  give  the  general  record  of 
light  at  any  special  time,  no  matter 
how  great  the  complications  may  be. 
for  each  generalized  color  is  the  sum 
of  all  its  variations. 

From  the  beginning,  children  may 
have  their  attention  directed  to  color 
changes  and  relations.  Kindergarten 
children  can  experiment  with  a  plum, 


or  other  fruit,  placed  on  papers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  They  discover  that  the 
plum  turns  blue-black  or  purple  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company  it  keeps.  If 
color  were  realized  at  five  years  old  as 
being  a  subjective  matter,  w’e  would 
not  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  highly 
tiained  art  student  who,  w’hen  asked 
for  a  color  memory  of  a  still  life  he 
had  just  finished,  could  remember  only 
the  black  and  w’hite  values  and  had 
quite  forgotten  the  color. 

An  illustration  follow’s  of  one  teach¬ 
er’s  adaptation  of  the  theory  that  even 
young  children  can  be  trained  to  re¬ 
late  generalized  colors  under  one 
source  of  light.  The  class  met  in  a 
.“tudio  near  Central  Park  in  New 
York.  From  the  tenth  floor  they 
looked  out  on  a  confusing  mixture  of 
colors,  but  these  colors  could  be  di¬ 
vided  into  five  distinct  areas:  the 
many  in  the  roofs  near  at  hand,  the 
reflections  in  the  park  lake  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  varied  greens  and  browns 
of  the  park,  the  darker  line  of  tall 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
blue  sky  filled  with  floating  white 
clouds. 

The  children,  who  averaged  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  using  oils  on  small 
panels,  and  at  first  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  do  anything  with 
the  mixture  of  color  and  detail  before 
them. 

The  problem  was  given  in  this 
fashion:  they  chose  and  drew  with 
the  brush  the  five  divisions.  Then 
they  were  told  to  think  of  their  com¬ 
pleted  panel  as  represented  by  a  five- 
dollar  bill  which  was  given  to  them  at 
first  in  change  —  the  hundred  colors 
in  the  roofs  in  pennies,  the  fewer  col¬ 
ors  of  the  lake  in  nickels,  the  park  in 
dimes,  the  farther  buildings  in  quar- 
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ters,  and  the  two  colors  of  the  sky  in 
fifty-cent  pieces. 

There  were  two  steps  to  the  prob¬ 
lem:  first,  by  general izinfi^  the  many 
colors  in  each  area,  to  turn  each  of 
the  dollars  in  change  into  complete 
dollar  bills;  then,  by  comparing  the 
generalized  divisions  and  discovering 
which  should  be  darker  or  lighter, 
cooler  or  warmer,  for  a  related  whole, 
to  turn  the  one-dollar  bills  into  a  five- 
dollar  note. 

When  the  panels  were  covered  with 
the  approximate  five  colors,  and  the 
attempt  had  been  made  to  relate  the  di¬ 
visions  according  to  the  light  of  the 
day,  the  results  were  highly  significant. 
Each  panel  had  its  own  key,  and  signs 
of  personal  effort  and  failure,  yet  all 
had  an  air  of  reality  in  the  colored 
shapes  that  made  it  evident  how  little 
detail  was  needed  to  convey  the  effect, 
once  the  larger  basis  of  color  relations 
had  been  obtained.  The  children’s 
criticisms  as  to  what  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  achieved  in  gaining 
unity  in  the  result  showed  that  the 
analogy  had  been  successful  in  con¬ 
veying  the  idea.  Adults  would  be 
given  the  same  experience,  without 
the  analogy,  but  the  effort  would  be 
more  difficult  for  them  and  the  result 


less  successful  as  a  first  attempt.  The 
desire  to  imitate  detail  and  the  color 
of  pictures  they  had  seen,  many  bad 
habits  of  seeing  and  thinking  would 
cause  this  simple  exercise  to  become 
in  many  cases  a  severe  discipline. 
I'hey  discover  how  far  their  personal 
color  sense  has  become  atrophied,  and 
find  adventure  in  recovering  the  en- 
jo\Tnent  of  what  has  been  called  “light 
with  a  flavor.” 

There  are  many  admirable  ways  in 
the  direction  indicated  of  la^'ing  the 
basis  of  such  a  foundation  for  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  fine  arts  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  his  full  birthright  of 
color  perception  as  an  emotional  back¬ 
ground  for  all  subsequent  perform¬ 
ance.  The  basis  of  all  the  teaching 
is  that  sight  is  a  personal  possession, 
and  that  color  comes  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time  in  the  human  experience 
of  seeing. 

The  clue  is  given  in  Nicolas  Pous¬ 
sin’s  letter,  quoted  at  the  beginning. 
Although,  as  was  the  habit  of  the  age. 
he  writes  of  form  before  color,  he  de¬ 
clares  in  definite  terms  the  personal 
and  subjective  aspect  of  all  purpose 
in  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
know  that  even  in  the  year  1665  one 
man  was  aware  that  form  was  always 
seen  as  colored  in  daily  experience. 


SHALL  WE  CONTINUE  PLAGIARISM  IN 
AMERICAN  DESIGN? 

Edwin  Blanchard  Brown 

Mr.  Brown  i«  a  newly  appointed  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Museum  School 
of  Fine  Arts  where  he  is  in  charge  of  Foundation  Design  Training.  He  comes  to  Boston 
from  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  where  he  organized  a  creative  design  program  on 
an  entirely  new  basis  for  foundation  training  and  developed  an  interest  in  a  wide 
variety  of  old  and  new  materials  as  a  means  of  unfolding  creative  talent  in  two  and 
three  dimensional  work.  He  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Creative  Expression  in  the 
Junior  School  of  the  R.  I.  S.  D.  in  1933  and  during  the  past  summer  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Schools  of  .Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  teaching  he  has  found  time  to  work  as  an  independent 
artist-designer  and  his  exhibits  of  rugs,  pottery.  Batik  fabrics  and  panels,  water  colors, 
litho-drawings  and  wood  carvings  have  appeared  in  Providence,  Washington,  D.  C., 
\ew  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Boston. — Kuitob. 

AS  a  very  small  boy  in  8clnx>l  it  Without  hesitation,  I  converted  her 
was  impressed  upon  me  that  delightful  old  relic  of  a  whale-oil  lamp 
it  was  a  dishonorable  practice  into  a  wonder  of  electric  enchantment, 
to  copy  an  arithmetic  paper.  In  fact.  It  was  then  that  I  learned  to  revere 
I  was  made  to  stand  in  the  front  cor-  the  sentiment  which  is  attached  to  the 
uer  of  a  large  sclmolroom,  spiritually  antique,  and  to  begin  the  process  of 
Tiak(Hl,  to  face  the  amused,  curious,  disciplining  my  imagination.  It  was 
and  superior  stares  of  my  playfel-  some  years  later  before  I  became  con- 
lows;  to  say  nothing  of  the  stern  and  scions  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
disapproving  glances  of  my  teacher,  act  of  plagiarism  which  I  had  com- 
\ot  only  was  1  a  culprit ;  I  was  mitted. 

caught!  After  school  that  night  I  Plagiarism  in  design  is  not  a  new 
was  further  shamed  and  made  to  write  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever 
on  innumerable  pieces  of  paper  —  to  since  Man  developed  a  propensity  for 
the  detriment  of  my  unformed  hand-  invention  it  has  existed.  When  the 
writing — /  tci//  never  cheat  again,  first  primitive  potter,  having  discov- 
I  think  I  grew  up  like  most  boys.  At  ered  by  accident  that  clay  could  be 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  I  lxK*ame  aware  hardened  by  firing,  made  a  clay  ves- 
that  imagination  is  not  always  appri*-  .sel  he  was  unwittingly  a  plagiarist, 
dated.  Imagination  neinls  and  dt*-  With  no  uncertainty  he  shaped  his 
luands  a  legitimate  outlet  in  order  to  .soft,  w’et  clay  into  an  artificial  replica 
assure  its  fulfillment  in  usefulness,  as  of  the  usual  gourd  form.  But  we  may 
well  as  originality.  As  the  result  of  pardon  his  imitation,  for  he  knew  no 
an  Art  Project  in  school,  where  we  better  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  than 
magically  converted  a  mayonnaise  to  duplicate  in  his  material  the  ap- 
jar,  with  bits  of  gaudy  tissues  and  pearance  of  his  already  serviceable 
shellac,  into  a  pseudo-mosaic  vase,  I  gourd.  But  the  first  truly  unpardon- 
oenceived  an  idea  of  still  greater  able  plagiarist,  ancestor  of  thousands 
grandeur.  I  desecrated  the  attic,  with  of  pseudo-designers,  was  the  potter 
the  desire  to  surprise  my  mother  with  who  refused  to  adopt  an  independent 
a  magnificent  gift  of  my  own  making,  approach.  He  used  his  clay  to  re-cre- 
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ate  the  gourd  form  simply  because  he 
liked  it,  or  perhaps  because  it  was  the 
reproduction  of  what  had,  by  then, 
become  a  relic;  a  tradition. 

A  design  is  a  plan  for  objectifying 
an  original  idea.  A  designer  is  a 
trained  person  who  embodies  his  ideas 
in  appropriate  materials.  When  a 
design  is  conceived,  planned,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  material  by  its  originator, 
a  genuine  creative  work  is  born.  If 
the  designer  has  been  trained  well,  his 
product  will  be  useful,  but  its  use 
limited,  since  it  is  the  only  one.  If 
this  object  satisfies  a  need,  it  may  be 
adapted  to  machine  production,  and 
we  may  have  an  industrial  product 
to  serve  countless  numbers  of  con¬ 
sumers.  An  industrial  product  is  the 
result  of  a  process  of  collaboration  btv 
tween  artist-designer  and  machine 
technician.  The  designer  is  not  a 
servant  of  the  machine;  that  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  conception.  The  machine  is 
rather  the  means  by  which  a  needed 
object  is  put  into  production.  When 
the  designed  object  is  worthy  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  machine  is  made  to  produce 
it  in  great  numbers.  This  brief  sum¬ 
mary  indicates  the  processes  through 
which  genuinely  created  objects,  which 
meet  the  needs  of  our  times,  are  made. 

We  are  living  in  a  vital  age,  when 
criteria  of  genuinely  creative  design¬ 
ing  are  being  established.  A  trained 
designer  is  not  expected  to  adapt  the 
expressions  of  old  ideas  to  new  pur¬ 
poses.  Examination  of  mo<lern  indus¬ 
trial  products,  w’hieh  have  met  the 
needs  of  our  people,  reveals  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  the  most  successful 
designers  are  doing  honest,  independ¬ 
ent  thinking  about  the  implements  of 
modern  living.  Progress  demands  a 
re-evaluation  of  the  past  in  terms  of 
the  present.  Present-day  living  has 


.“^et  up  new  conditions  and  new  de¬ 
mands  which  must  be  satisfied  by  old 
industries.  Industrial  manufactoriet, 
once  self-suflScient,  now  look  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  designer  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  people.  A  designer  is  trained 
in  educational  institutions  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  developing  this  ability 
to  serve  society.  Today,  Art  Schods 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  supply¬ 
ing  designers  for  industry  who  are 
capable  of  creating  originally,  as  a 
result  of  independent  thinking.  Prog¬ 
ress  soars  high  on  the  wings  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking.  This  calls  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  something  must 
lx*  done  about  the  plagiarist. 

When  an  industrial  designer,  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  truly  original  and  cre¬ 
ative  work,  produces  a  new  and  unique 
implement,  as  a  result  of  his  own 
power  to  think  independently  about 
his  problem,  he  experiences  con8ide^ 
able  trepidation  before  he  sees  his 
’product  become  a  marketable  commod¬ 
ity.  This  has  always  been  the  way  of 
civilization.  Once  a  unique  work  is 
produced  by  a  true  artist,  that  work 
stands  in  severe  danger  of  losing  its 
unique  quality;  for  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  with  its  marketing  and  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  a  grateful  public,  this 
])roduct  is  preyed  upon  and  parodied 
by  a  hoard  of  ‘blootlsuckers’ ;  the  de¬ 
sign  plagiarists.  It  is  more  than 
likely,  too,  that  the  public  is  not  clever 
enough  to  detect  plagiarism.  Paying 
Ix'side  the  original  product,  the  copy 
enjoys  equal  popularity  and  the  copy¬ 
ist  a  transient  security.  It  may  be 
quite  by  accident  that  someone  notices 
the  difference  between  the  two.  If 
this  person  happens  to  be  a  solitary, 
unknown  critic,  the  little  clamor  he 
may  raise  is  unheeded  while  his  con¬ 
viction  rota.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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happens  to  be  a  popularly  accepted 
voice  his  mere  casual  whisper  may 
arouse  widespread  disapproval.  But 
it  either  case,  it  is  only  when  a  large 
number  of  these  prophets,  timid  or 
powerful,  solitary  or  well  known,  cry 
out  for  the  destruction  of  this  evil 
that  the  great  public  majority  is 
awakened  from  its  complacency;  then 
leaders  are  aeknowdedged,  a  crusade 
ib  established,  and  a  fight  is  waged. 
We  are  waging  such  a  fight  against 
plagiarism  in  the  training  of  young 
men  and  w’omen  w’ho  will  take  their 
places  in  the  field  of  industrial  design¬ 
ing.  This  crusade  has  been  openly 
established  for  the  last  five  years  in 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  is  an  illusionary  maxim ;  typi¬ 
cal  of  decadent,  complacent,  and  un¬ 
reasoning  thought,  or  the  weary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  another  man’s  problem 
solution  as  ‘the  solution’  which,  with 
slight  conversions  and  adaptations 
will  satisfy  an  immediate  purpose. 
Such  thinking  is  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  recording  and  the  copying  of 
the  work  of  an  earlier  day  the  main¬ 
spring  of  plagiarism  in  design.  Our 
museums,  our  curio  shops,  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  our  industries 
are  saturated  with  relics  and  copies 
of  relics,  or  modernized  and  stream¬ 
lined  adaptations  of  the  traditionally 
accepted  works  of  a  bygone  age  and 
its  people.  These  serve  as  examples 
for  perusal  in  maintaining  a  tradi¬ 
tional  folk  art.  Let  us  take  pottery 
again  as  an  example.  Our  early 
American  Indian  potter  made  a  food 
jar.  lie  decorated  it  w’ith  a  pattern 
employing  deer  motifs.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  deer  motif  was 
employed  for  two  reasons;  one,  that 
the  jar  was  intended  to  contain  and 


preserve  deer  meat,  and  two,  that  the 
deer  was  of  clan  or  tribal  significance. 
A  copy  of  the  same  pot  today  may  be 
bought  by  any  tourist  on  an  Indian 
reservation  —  bought  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  original  pot  is  in  the 
{K)Ssession  of  the  present  maker  and 
that  it  was  made  by  his  great  great 
grandfather.  When  that  pot  is  sold, 
a  duplicate  of  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
potter’s  basket,  to  decorate  the  home 
of  another  tourist ;  and  thus,  my 
friends,  is  preserved  the  folk  art  of 
the  Indian  race.  Think  of  the  ro¬ 
mance.  Dwell  upon  the  sentiment 
.  .  .  but  notice  the  anachronism.  For 
the  modern  pot  is  more  than  likely 
made  of  government  tested  clay,  baked 
in  a  modern  kiln,  and  slavishly  deco- 
lated  by  the  potter’s  six-year-old  child. 
It  is  no  longer  used  to  hold  deer  meat, 
and  its  decoration  now  is  purposeless 
and  crude;  no  longer  the  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  its  maker.  Hence  folk 
art,  transmitted  and  diffused  by  the 
tourist,  becomes  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  which  gains  a  livelihood  entirely 
through  plagiarism. 

Yet,  it  is  not  merely  in  Indian 
curio  shops  or  in  museums  that  these 
useless,  outworn  relics  may  be  found ; 
nor  are  tourists  the  only  gullible  vic¬ 
tims.  Nine-tenths  of  the  so-called 
‘useful’  manufactured  articles,  which 
we  buy  because  we  need  them  for  a 
practical  purpose,  are  inefficient  and 
expensive  because  they  are  designed 
to  pay  subtle  homage  to  the  past. 
Take  up  a  mail-order  catalogue  and 
glance  through  it  at  random.  Here 
is  a  radiating  heater  made  of  steel 
and  designed  to  pay  homage  to  a  stone 
fireplace.  Here  is  another  ...  ap¬ 
parently  an  outmoded  phonc^raph 
cabinet,  with  its  metal  cunningly 
glazed  to  resemble  wood.  Imagine 
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tLe  dismaying  predicament  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious  man  who  habitually  ‘knocks 
on  wood’  and  l)oth  bruises  and  burns 
his  poor  knuckles  on  this  deceptive 
piece  of  furniture!  A  kitchen  range 
unmistakably  has  the  feet  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lion,  while  on  its  oven  door  un¬ 
furls  a  classic  Oreek  acanthus  leaf. 
One  may  also  procure  an  Oriental 
rug,  made  of  glossy  and  washable 
( namel  to  convey  all  the  luxury'  and 
iHauty  of  the  Orient  with  the  neat 
c<*onomy  necessary  to  the  tired  farm- 
wife,  In  the  same  way  one  may  or¬ 
der  a  streamlined  bathtub,  a  Parisian 
designed  frock  made  in  Kochester, 
Xew  York;  Oreek  sandals  .  .  .  with 
high  heels;  Colonial  hooked  rugs  ,  ,  . 
made  in  Japan;  indml,  a  whole  gal¬ 
axy  of  ‘creative’  designing,  a  record 
of  the  arts  through  all  the  ages,  is 
available  for  $2.08  ,  .  .  and  up.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  accepted  industrial 
plagiarism  which  exists  today,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  educator, 
the  designer,  and  the  consumer  all 
share  the  shame  of  tolerating,  even 
encouraging  such  production.  How¬ 
ever,  the  greatest  humiliation  is  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  educator.  lie  has  the 
ideals  of  the  nation  in  his  grasp  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  growth. 

At  this  very  moment  in  art  classes 
all  over  the  country,  aspiring  adoles¬ 
cents  are  being  taught  the  principles 
of  design  by  drawing  the  Discus 
Thrower,  or  modeling  the  torso  of  a 
similar  w’ork.  A  romantic  and  senti¬ 
mental  glow’  has  been  svnthetically 
distilled  in  the  re<l-bl<x»ded  veins  of 
1938  American  children.  For  has  it 
not  been  implanted  in  their  minds  that 
the  peak  of  artistic  creation  was 
reached  in  the  Fifth  Century,  B.  C., 
by  the  classic  Greeks?  How  else. 


argues  the  logical  mind,  can  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  artists  unless  they  are 
able  to  duplicate  the  achievements  of 
the  Golden  Age?  In  passing,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  original  Dis¬ 
cobolus  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Myron 
has  lx*en  lost  to  all  time,  although 
copies  of  this  work  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages.  Today,  copies 
of  the  copy  of  this  w’ork  and  many 
others  like  it  are  set  up  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  examples  of  artistic  endeavor 
What  these  embryonic  plagiarists, 
product  of  our  American  training, 
have  not  been  told  is  that  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  of  a  bygone 
age,  created  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  that 
age,  can  never  fulfill  the  needs  of 
contemporary  civilization.  Nor  can 
the  jirocess  of  copying  ever  do  any¬ 
thing  but  train  the  ability  to  copy. 
Designing  today  is  meeting  the  needs 
of  today  and  anticipating  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  tomorrow.  Why  then  should 
we  train  the  children  of  a  dvnamically 
moving  civilization  to  emulate  the 
romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  the 
past?  Designers  do  not  make  relics; 
designers  create  instrumentations  of 
life  out  of  living  experiences.  By 
training  our  children  to  become  effi¬ 
cient  plagiarists,  w’c  ignore  deliber¬ 
ately  the  present  demand  for  genuine, 
creative  designers. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
are  lieginning  to  develop  a  truly  origi¬ 
nal  and  indigenous  American  art. 
One  aspect  of  it  is  based  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  imitative  work  can  be 
executed  more  honestly  by  a  camera; 
another  is  based  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  machine  as  a  tool.  For  the 
first  time  our  art  has  ceased  to  be  the 
pnxluct  of  a  mysterious,  elusive 
wench,  clad  in  the  heavy  trappings  of 
the  Greek  ^luse.  This  conception  of 
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art  was  relegated  to  the  attic  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  group  of  French 
painters,  who  sensed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Greek  trappings  were  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  to  contemporary  progress. 
These  men,  called  “w’ild  beasts”  in 
their  day,  were  not  to  be  deterred 
from  their  purpose.  Being  conscious 
that  there  was  no  longer  validity  in 
imitative  art,  they  developed  a  con¬ 
cept  of  abstraction  in  deaign.  But  it 
took  first  a  World  War,  then  a  period 
of  unparalleled  plagiarism  in  indus¬ 
trial  art,  followed  by  an  economic  de¬ 
pression  to  make  us  realize  the  value 
of  their  ideas. 

When  world  civilization  blew  up  in 
\<&r  and  the  industrial  pulsation  ac¬ 
celerated  its  tempo,  our  interest  in  art 
was  nullified  by  our  vital  need  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  onslaught.  During  those  ter¬ 
rifying  years  American  industry 
grasped  in  her  hands  the  needs  of 
her  people,  and  satisfied  them  quickly 

—  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality.  It 
was  not  until  peace  came  again  that 
industry  looked  to  the  artist  for  help 

—  help  in  covering  up  the  teeth  marks 
of  the  machine.  For  ten  years  the 
artist-designer  w’as  beset  with  this 
problem,  and  during  this  period  of 
record-breaking  production  it  Ix'came 
impossible  to  own  a  machine-made 
object  which  w’as  not  a  duplication  of 
a  hand-made  object,  or  a  product  clev¬ 
erly  designed  to  conceal  its  true  func¬ 
tion  and  to  carry  a  tremendous  burden 
of  applied  art  decor.  Our  homes  were 
filled  wMth  an  amazing  array  of  such 
imitations  as  we  find  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  mail-order  catalogue.  The 
war^racked  w'orld  needed  assurance  of 
permanency  and  beauty ;  machine- 
made  luxury  products  enabled  us  to 
epitomize  our  traditions,  our  ro¬ 
mances.  and  our  .sentiments.  This 


was  the  Golden  Age  of  Plagiarism  in 
American  Design. 

At  this  high  saturation  point,  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  display 
at  the  Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts 
in  Paris  in  1925,  American  products 
which  were  new,  original,  inventive, 
and  sensitive  to  the  pulsations  of  the 
time.  However,  upon  investigation. 
President  Hoover  and  his  committee 
found  that  there  were  no  contempo¬ 
rary  industries  producing  objects  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  original  de¬ 
sign  would  be  a  credit  to  our  country. 
The  effect  of  this  blow  upon  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  can  be  likened  to  a  sud¬ 
den  cramp  in  the  stomach  of  an  ego¬ 
tistical  swimming  champion.  There 
was  a  mad  scramble  to  Paris,  and  a 
noisy  scribbling  of  pencils  on  sketch 
pads,  plus  the  frantic  click  of  camera 
shutters  .  .  .  issued  in  the  “^fodem- 
istic  Style”  in  design.  Again  imita¬ 
tion  w'as  accepted  as  the  only  possible 
selution  to  the  problems  of  the  artist- 
designer. 

It  W’as  opportune  that  a  world-wide 
depression  nipped  the  wholesale  pro¬ 
duction  of  objects  designed  in  the 
modernistic  manner.  Even  concerted 
advertising  ballyhoo,  ca.shing  in  on 
the  new  phrase  “Modernistic,”  was 
unable  to  force  the  buying  public,  in 
the  face  of  financial  crisis,  to  discard 
his  luxury-made  possessions  for  the 
jagged  triangular  efforts  of  the  latest 
plagiarist.  The  manufacturer,  duly 
impoverished,  grew  alarmed.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  his  products 
to  make  them  sell.  Since  he  felt  that 
his  former  group  of  artists  had  failed 
him,  he  called  in  another  set.  This 
time  he  was  more  fortunate. 

During  these  lean  years,  the  new 
artist-designers  were  allowed  time  for 
experimentation,  and  time  to  perform 
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the  hithertofore  neglected  task  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking.  The  manufacturer 
encotiragcd  new  ideas,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  giving  rise  to  novelty  forms, 
since  a  strict  economy  necessitated 
clear,  sure  and  direct  moves.  These 
new  designers  had  received  the  bulk 
of  their  art  training  during  the  quar¬ 
ter-century  between  1900-1925.  They 
had  seen  the  beginnings  of  abstraction 
in  art,  and  had  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  eliminating  imitation. 
I'hey  had  experienced  war  —  and  war 
had  taught  them  to  re-evaluate  the  es¬ 
sence  of  living.  They  saw  all  too 
clearly  the  sham  and  shoddiness  of 
machine-made  luxury  objects,  and  had 
come  to  the  realization  that  integrity, 
honesty,  simplicity  and  directness,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  appreciation  of  the  es¬ 
sential  function  of  an  object,  must  de¬ 
termine  its  character  and  form.  Their 
employer,  the  manufacturer,  looked 
upon  the  designs  of  this  new  group  of 
artists,  scratched  his  head,  and  took 
a  chance.  A  few  cautious  advances 
made  to  the  bu^dng  public  satisfied 
his  doubt  that  products  bearing  the 
stamp  of  these  industrial  designers 
were  marketable.  Ilis  attitude  toward 
this  new  era  of  design  is  shown  clearly 
in  the  following  illustration:  “A  con¬ 
servative  manufacturer  in  the  early 
days  exhibited  a  modem  room  of  Des- 
kcy’s  design  where  revolutionary  use 
was  made  of  cork,  asbestos,  glass,  and 
metal,  in  a  scheme  the  total  effect  of 
which  was  extremely  simple.  Fpon 
astonished  comment  that  he  had  taken 
a  sudden  turn  toward  ‘the  new  ^fotl- 
ern  style’  the  manufacturer  showed 
surprise.  ‘That’s  not  ^fodern  style,’ 
he  replied,  ‘that’s  good  contemjK>rarv 
American.’  ”*  Thereupon  the  realm 
of  the  industrial  designer  was  estalv 


lished,  and  the  character  and  quality 
of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  high  cre¬ 
ative  standard  that  we  know  today. 

It  is  our  duty  as  art  educators  to 
see  to  it  that  the  standard  remains 
high,  and  that  American  society,  by 
means  of  her  educational  institutions 
is  freed  from  the  tainted  breath  of 
plagiarism,  llow  are  we  to  develop 
such  designers  in  our  schools?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  by  continuing  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  copy-models  of  the  Dis¬ 
cus  Thrower.  Certainly  not  by  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  design  “stream¬ 
lined”  ashtrays  or  “modernistic” 
gadgets.  The  first  step  must  be  a  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  art  educators 
that  certain  psychological  principles, 
which  for  years  have  been  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  academic  subjects, 
must  also  govern  the  teaching  of  art. 
For  example,  few  educators  hold  with 
the  old  “Transfer  of  Training”  theory 
in  academic  subjects.  We  no  longer 
l)elieve  that  the  study  of  Latin  will 
discipline  the  mind  so  that  it  can  logi¬ 
cally  attack  problems  of  Civic  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nowadays  we  prepare  our  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  problems  of  civics  by 
allowing  them  to  experience,  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  essential  techniques  of 
civic  government.  We  all  agree  that 
a  direct  attack  upon  any  problem  is 
the  only  attack;  that  education  itself 
consists  of  doing,  rather  than  making 
preparatory  passes  in  the  direction  of 
the  thing  to  lx*  done.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  some  educators  still  outline  an 
art  curriculum  which  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  this  Transfer  of  Training 
concept;  still  believing,  we  infer,  that 
the  copying  of  the  Discus  Thrower  or 
appreciatively  re-rendering  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  a  bygone  age,  in  some 
mysterious  fashion,  will  enable  our 


*  "Art  and  the  Machine,”  by  Sheldon  and  Martha  Cheney. 
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future  artists  to  meet  the  demands  of 
their  own  contemporary  designing. 
Now,  what  can  be  done  to  foster  and 
develop  truly  creative  activity? 

The  creative  impulse,  it  seems,  is 
not  as  rare  as  we  once  thought,  ^lost 
small  children  are  able  to  express  their 
own  ideas  in  a  simple,  diret;t,  and 
highly  imaginative  manner.  It  is 
only  when  they  reach  the  classroom, 
where  they  are  taught  the  accepted 
art  techniques,  that  they  lose  this  fine 
frankness  through  reliance  upon  adult 
ideas  and  subjection  to  esthetic  the¬ 
ories.  Gradually  the  fetters  of  a  regi- 
mentalized  school  system,  which  sup¬ 
posedly  aims  at  the  development  of 
their  native  talents  and  capabilities  — 
for  an  ultimate  fulfillment  in  society 
—  commits  to  eternal  bondage  not 
only  their  hands  and  their  eyes,  but 
most  tragically,  their  minds. 

The  creative  impulse  is  self-genera¬ 
tive,  and  its  expression  springs  from 
within  —  being  naturally  productive 
and  individualistic.  !Nrisunderstoo<l, 
this  creative  impulse  is  conditioned  by 
a  series  of  dictated  practices  and 
thoughts  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
teacher,  who  makes  of  it  a  servile, 
humble  tool  for  the  expression  of  his 
adult  mind.  Hence,  rather  than  l)eing 
strengthened  by  education,  this  im¬ 
pulse  to  create  one’s  own  imagery  be¬ 
comes  inhibited,  and  finally  rendered 
practically  dormant  by  factual,  theo¬ 
retical  and  technical  impositions. 
However,  truly  progressive  educators 
realize  the  preposterous  inconsistency 
in  such  an  educational  procedure;  they 
form  the  vanguard  of  this  crusade 
against  trained  plagiarism  in  art. 
Not  being  entirely  unaware  of  the 
procedures  in  progressive  education, 
many  teachers  have  taken  refuge  be¬ 
hind  a  mass  of  material  related  to  the 


indisputable  physical  phenomena  of 
adolescent  growth.  These  teachers  in¬ 
fer  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  educa¬ 
tional  practices  that  renders  the  crea¬ 
tive  impulse  void  in  youngsters  near¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twelve,  but  that  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  physical  changes 
in  adolescent  life.  With  the  onset  of 
puberty  the  world  of  imagery  natu¬ 
rally  becomes  realistic.  Youngsters 
are  encouraged  to  grasp  for  laws,  the¬ 
ories  and  facts  to  give  them  a  sense 
of  security  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  adult  world,  ^fy  obser¬ 
vation  has  been  that  the  majority  of 
youngsters  at  this  age  begin  to  show 
indications  of  a  desire  to  devote  their 
time  more  seriously,  and  with  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  to  the  expression  of  con¬ 
crete  ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
smaller  group  readjust  more  slowly 
and  try  to  find  every  means  of  escap¬ 
ing  serious  activity.  It  is  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  neither  of  these  two  types 
are  handled  wisely.  I  believe  that 
both  need  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  guidance  in  place  of  didacti¬ 
cism  and  discipline,  opportunity  to 
w’ork  directly  and  honestly  with  a 
w'ide  variety  of  natural  form-making 
materials  rather  than  a  battery  of 
stylistic  stunts  for  handling  a  re¬ 
stricted  few  surface  mediums.  But 
here  the  history  of  Greek  civilization 
l)ecome8  incorporated  into  a  “purpose¬ 
ful  endeavor”  and  those  adolescents 
who  have  not  sublimated  their  creative 
impulse  in  athletics  and  other  physi¬ 
cal  activity,  are  led  to  the  Discus 
Throw’er,  and  blindly  started  on  the 
long  road  to  plagiarism.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  conversantly  progres¬ 
sive  art  teacher  can  understand  the 
nature  of  life,  and  still  tolerate  this 
practice.  Dual  ideals  exist  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  since  this  same  teacher  w’ould 
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8<*orn  as  a  cheat  and  a  dishonest  cul¬ 
prit  the  pupil  who  copied  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  algebraic  solutions. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign,  where  more  than  one  hundred 
freshmen  are  entered  every  year,  sig¬ 
nifying  their  intention  of  becoming 
professional  artisans  and  designers,  it 
is  our  sad  dilemma  to  be  faced  with 
at  least  eighty  trained  addicts  of 
cheating.  The  other  twenty  or  more 
have  usually  had  no  previous  “artis¬ 
tic”  training!  In  design  classes  I  am 
confronted  with  these  confident  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  are  already  well-trained 
plagiarists  by  too  easily  satisfied  edu¬ 
cators;  subject  to  encouragement  by  a 
complacent  buying  public,  and  facing 
the  thought  of  future  employment  in 
industry  where  it  is  still  usual  to  find 
that  plagiarism  is  either  tolerated  or 
demanded.  We  must  prepare  them  to 
go  out  into  the  professional  and  indus¬ 


trial  w’orlds,  and  compete  therein  for 
their  measure  of  success.  We  are  fac¬ 
ing  this  problem;  can  we  construc¬ 
tively  develop  these  students  into  de¬ 
signers  w’ho  will  have  the  courage  to 
rely  upon  their  owui  ideas,  and  the 
strength  to  draw  upon  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  capabilities  in  the  face  of  exist¬ 
ing  American  plagiarism  ? 

A  crusade  is  established,  acknowl¬ 
edged  leaders  are  being  chosen  in  rap¬ 
idly  mounting  numbers ;  a  fight  is  unr 
derway.  We  are  w’aging  such  a  fight 
to  develop  honest,  creative  workers  in 
the  field  of  industrial  design,  for  the 
ultimate  service  of  contemporary  so¬ 
ciety.  Shall  w’c  force  the  American 
Plagiarist  into  a  cul-de-sac  and  blast 
him  wdth  scorn  until  he  sheds  the  coat 
of  a  cheat  and  emerges  an  honest  ser¬ 
vant  ?  ^yill  you  continue  to  tolerate 
the  practice  of  plagiarism  in  Ameri‘ 
can  design  (and  education)? 
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groups  for  many  years. — Editob. 


t<TT  THAT  does  it  feel  like  to  be 

YV  old?”  said  the  boy*  “It 
feels  stiff  like,”  said  the  phi¬ 
losopher.  “Is  that  all  ?”  said  the  boy. 
“I  don’t  know,”  the  philosopher  re¬ 
plied  after  a  few’  moment’s  silence. 
“Can  you  tell  me  what  it  looks  like 
to  be  young  ?”  “Why  not  ?”  said  the 
boy  and  then  a  look  of  perplexity 
crossed  his  face  and  he  continued,  “I 
don’t  think  I  can.” 

“Young  people,”  said  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  “do  not  know’  what  age  is.  And 
old  people  forget  what  youth  w’as.  An 
old  man  has  memories  of  things  w’bich 
a  boy  cannot  even  guess  at.  The  great 
trouble  about  any  kind  of  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  to  know  w’here  to  begin ;  but 
there  are  alw’ays  tw’o  places  in  every 
thing  with  w’hich  we  can  commence; 
they  are  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
From  either  of  these  points  a  view 
may  be  had  which  comprehends  the 
entire  period.  So  w’e  will  begin  with 
the  things  you  did  this  morning.” 

“I  w’ent  out,”  said  the  boy,  “and 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw’  it  into 
the  field  as  far  as  I  could.”  “What 
then?”  said  the  philosopher.  “Then,” 
said  the  Iwy,  “I  ran  after  the  stone 
to  see  could  I  catch  upon  it  before  it 
hit  the  ground.  I  ran  so  fast  I 
tumbled  over  myself  into  the  grass.” 
“What  did  you  do  then  ?”  said  the 
philosopher.  “I  lay  where  I  fell  and 
plucked  handfuls  of  the  grass  with 
both  hands  and  threw'  them  on  my 
back.  Then  I  pressed  my  face  into 

•  James  Stepens,  “The  Crook  of  Gold.” 


the  grass  and  shouted  a  lot  of  times 
with  my  mouth  against  the  ground. 
And  then  I  sat  up  and  did  not  move 
for  a  long  time.” 

“Were  you  thinking?”  said  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  “No,”  said  the  boy,  “I  was 
not  thinking  or  doing  anything.” 
“W’hy  did  you  do  all  these  things  ?” 
asked  the  philosopher.  “For  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all,”  said  the  boy. 

“That,”  said  the  philosopher  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “is  the  difference  between 
age  and  youth.  Boys  do  things  for 
no  reason  and  old  people  do  not.  I 
w’onder  do  we  get  old  because  we  do 
things  by  reason  instead  of  by  in¬ 
stinct.” 

“Stiff  like.”  So  it  is  when  age  tries 
with  all  love  and  kindness,  to  plan 
for  youth.  And  yet,  age  knows  that 
youth  cannot  plan  adequately  a  long 
range  program  for  themselves  and 
still  be  young  and  normal. 

Youth  is  well  equipped,  however, 
to  assist  in  the  planning  and  with  age 
assisting  in  guidance  and  direction 
they  lose  no  time  in  arriving  at  where 
they  want  to  go. 

And,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be 
found  that  that  is  the  ultimate  des¬ 
tination  that  age  had  picked  out  for 
them  anyway.  The  ends  are  not  so 
many  nor  the  roads  so  varied  that  any¬ 
one  can  stray  very  far  at  any  time. 

In  the  degree  that  youth  is  made  to 
realize  that  the  planning  is  not  only 
for  them  but  with  them,  in  that  same 
degree  will  trust  and  confidence  grow 
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on  both  sides  and  age  and  youth  will 
march  forward,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  in  step. 

And  marching  thus,  it  will  not  l)e 
a  question  of  either  instinct  or  reason 
but  a  unanimous  declaration  of  instinct 
and  reason,  each  one  resolved  on  mu- 
ttial  aid  and  guidance  and  each  gain¬ 
ing  strength  from  the  union. 

The  conviction  expressed  in  the 
previous  paragraph  has  been  my  guide 
in  planning  my  own  art  program  and 
in  guiding  and  directing  my  student 
teachers  in  planning  theirs. 

In  order  to  work  under  guidance 
of  this  principle  of  co<5perative  plan¬ 
ning,  one  must  have  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  Art  training  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  the  many  and  varied 
fields  of  Art  expression.  One  must 
be  acquainted  with  Art  media,  the 
techniques  of  their  use  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expressional  development 
inherent  in  each. 

Thus  equipped,  and  armored  with 
a  sense  of  fun  and  adventure,  one 
plans  a  complete  Art  program  for  all 
levels  and  for  the  entire  time  unit  of 
the  school  year. 

I  have  often  thought,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  how  valuable  it  w’ould  be  if 
a  teacher  could  sit  in  with  a  chef  as 
he  plans  his  complete  menu  before  he 
divides  it  into  daily  or  hourly  meals. 
What  one  might  learn  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  planning,  of  balance  and  har¬ 
mony,  of  repetition  with  variety  and 
spice ! 

After  I  have  planned  my  complete 
program,  I  proceed  to  slice  and  dish 
it  up  for  consumption  for  various  age 


levels  and  ability  groups,  for  time  al¬ 
lotments  and  so  on. 

At  the  first  meeting  or  two  with 
the  class,  I  lay  my  plans  IxTore  them 
and  ask  for  their  help  in  perfecting 
them  and  together  we  alter,  rearrange 
and  shape  the  program  w’e  wish  to 
carry  through  for  the  semester. 

I  secure  most  invaluable  suggestimu 
and  I  get  most  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
valued  result  is  the  complete  lack  of 
any  problem  of  order  or,  so  called, 
“discipline.’’  , 

It  is  their  show  as  much  as  mine 
and  with  the  engaging  assurance  and 
omniscience  of  youth  they  know  they 
have  done  it  all  and  it  is  with  their 
kindly,  and  always  gallant,  permia- 
sion  that  I  lend  a  hand  or  an  car. 

I  supply  reference  material,  I  keep 
the  go<3d  old  ship  on  an  even  keel,  I 
encourage,  I  enthuse,  I  show  ways  and 
means  of  attack,  I  clarify,  I  evaluate 
and.  Heaven  defend  me,  I  “grade”  the 
efforts ! 

Every  graphic  expression  attempted 
is  a  masterpiece;  it  springs  from  the 
innermost  being  of  the  individual,  so 
I  demand  all  sketches,  all  ideas,  all 
notes  attached  to  and  handed  in  with 
the  final  and  “finished”  work. 

We  have  a  bang-up  party  at  the  end  | 
of  the  term  and  part  with  mutual  ex-  j 
pressions  of  gratitude,  of  admiration,  ' 
and  of  sympathetic  friendship. 

We  have  all  gained  in  Art  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  discrimination,  in  apprecit-  j 
tion  and  we  have  gained  something 
more;  something  immeasurable  that 
will  help  each  soul  on  its  lone  way. 
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Florexce  Beeley 

Mist  Flori  nce  Beeley  is  one  of  the  Freshmen  Foundation  instructors  on  the  day  school 
faculty  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bchool  of  Desiyn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Since  writing 
this  article,  she  has  studied  Animation  at  the  Chouinard  Art  School  of  Los  Angeles  and 
made  an  interesting  visit  at  the  Walt  Disney  School,  where  she  received  enthusiastic 
encouragement  in  regard  to  the  approach  discussed  {n  this  article. — Editor. 


TURKK  years  a{;o  1  was  asked  to 
teach  drawinjr  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  to  a  group  of  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  nine  to  fifteen.  The 
course  was  to  be  called  Representative 
Drawing.  Onr  dean,  Air.  Dana  P. 
Vaughan,  told  me  I  could  work  it  out 
in  my  own  way  and  the  sky  was  the 
limit  as  long  as  the  approach  was 
basic  and  constructive. 

The  preceding  classes  were  creative, 
utilizing  feeling  and  imagination. 
Holding  on  to  that  approach,  I  wanted 
to  add  the  right  kind  of  observation 
work,  for  the  students  were  ready  and 
needed  it.  To  set  up  still  life  groups 
that  would  be  interesting  enough  to 
children  week  after  week  taxed  my 
wildest  imagination  but  posed  models 
were  equally  impossible  because  of  an 
already  well-established  figure  class. 
Anyway,  T  had  very  definite  other 
ideas  which  I  felt  would  be  basic  as 
well  as  stimulating. 

About  this  point  in  a  child’s  devel¬ 
opment,  there  is  always  the  well  in¬ 
tended  but  very  harmful  encourage¬ 
ment  at  home  and  sometimes  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  to  copy  pictures  or  make 
lifeless  clothes  horses  with  every  non- 
essential  of  paramount  importance. 
One  of  our  aims  was  to  steer  them 
over  this  sometimes  fatal  period.  Our 
first  venture  was  to  have  our  students 
produce  an  illustration  using  a  model 
as  a  means  of  reference.  This  would 
keep  imaginations  working  and  at  the 
same  time  introduce  observation. 


Ninety  per  cent  of  our  class  were 
lioys,  the  girls  having  selected  cos¬ 
tume,  fashion  illustration  classes  and 
so  forth.  With  a  choice  of  medium 
(pencil,  charcoal  or  brush  and  poster 
paint)  and  a  subject  (pirates),  we 
were  ready  to  begin.  First  there  were 
the  sketches  for  reference  to  be  made. 
There  was  no  trouble  thinking  up 
what  pirates  might  do.  Fortunately, 
our  model  had  imagination.  He 
peered  over  an  imaginary  deck  rail, 
carried  imaginary  treasure,  steered  an 
imaginary  ship,  and  hauled  the  imagi¬ 
nary  sails.  These  were  short  five 
minute  poses. 

Cautiously,  we  tried  letting  the 
model  move  during  the  action.  I 
watched  with  breathless  suspense. 
There  were  a  few  grumblings,  a  bit  of 
IxfW’ilderment,  but  the  students  tried. 
The  morning  brought  interesting  re¬ 
sults  and  we  realized  that  in  time  our 
hopes  oould  be  realized  that  there 
ct.uld  be  an  approach  to  drawing  that 
stimulated  imaginations,  retained  indi¬ 
vidualities,  and  trained  the  powers  of 
observation  to  see  basic  fundamentals. 

Now’  for  development!  Interesting 
subject  matter,  models  with  imagina¬ 
tions,  knowledge  of  the  subject  selected 
and  confidence  enough  for  a  natural 
expression  of  that  subject  were  the 
requirements  for  success.  I  w’anted 
our  students  to  sketch  from  life  as 
though  they  were  unobserved.  To 
bring  reality  into  the  classroom. 

It  was  experimental  work  at  first 
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and  we  did  bump  our  heads  occasion¬ 
ally.  Our  regular  professional  mod¬ 
els  were  limited  in  the  field  of  sports 
and,  at  short  notice,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  us  couldn’t  w’ith  ease  act  like  Big 
C'hief  Smoke-in-the-Face  getting  ready 
for  a  scalping  party.  Then,  too,  our 
students,  many  times,  demanded  “hold 
it,  please”  if  the  costume  was  in¬ 
triguing.  To  eliminate  these  diffieul- 
tie-s  we  decided  to  try  the  moving 
pictures. 

Our  school  had  purchased  two  films 
worked  out  by  the  Woodbury  School 
especially  for  a  moving  action  class. 
We  set  up  the  projector  in  the  class 
room  and  covered  our  skylight.  The 
room  must  be  quite  dark  but  not  too 
<lark  for  an  occasional  thumbnail 
sketch.  The  film  selected,  “The  Ro¬ 
deo,”  repeats  the  same  action  a  half 
a  dozen  times.  A  horse  and  rider  are 
let  out  of  a  pen  and  after  a  few'  leaps 
and  rearings  the  horse  throw’s  the 
rider  to  the  ground.  We  discussed 
the  anatomy  of  the  horse  in  relation 
to  the  human  being  and  made  a  simple 
sketch  of  the  skeleton  showing  the 
functional  action  of  the  legs.  As  the 
movie  was  projected,  I  called  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  big  simple  movements 
such  as  the  direction  of  the  man’s 
body  w’hen  the  horse  kicked  up  his 
back  legs  and  bent  his  head  forw’ard 
in  relation  to  its  direction  when  the 
horse  reared  up  on  his  back  legs  with 
head  up.  The  students  concluded 
after  discussion,  that  the  reason  for 
the  change  in  direction  was  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  weight.  It  was  all  very  in¬ 
teresting,  for  what  child  does  not  like 
nioving  pictures? 

We  can’t  say  one  hundred  percent 
of  the  class  were  able  to  retain  enough 
or  isolate  a  particular  moment  of  the 
action  to  express  that  particular  horse 


and  rider,  but,  more  important,  we 
did  have  horses  and  riders  galloping 
w’ith  fine  spirit  over  cactus  spotted 
deserts  and  around  race  tracks.  Im- 
aginations  w’ere  fired  and  results  had 
greater  reality.  Superficial  details 
were  obviously  reduced  and  spirited 
expressions  were  in  the  majority,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  talent  pos¬ 
sessed.  Our  other  action  film  of  an 
Egyptian  dancer  bow’ing  and  retreat¬ 
ing  sw’athed  in  the  seven  veils  was 
hardly  inspiring  to  the  masculine  sex 
at  their  age  so  w’e  did  not  use  it.  In¬ 
stead  I  did  some  shopping  around  and 
found  one  could  hire  films  of  leading 
sjK)rt8  and  of  other  educational  sub¬ 
jects  for  seventy-five  cents. 

By  studying  action  in  the  sport 
films,  we  W’ere  privileged  to  have  the 
leading  amateurs  and  professionals 
perform  for  us.  These  films  nou^ 
ished  the  idea  for  the  models  we  later 
introduced  in  the  next  two  years.  Af¬ 
ter  the  use  of  a  few  of  these  longer 
films,  alternated  with  models  covering 
other  interesting  subjects,  we  noticed 
there  W’ere  very  few  calls  for  a 
still  pose. 

The  year  ended  and  the  Dean  and 
I  felt  W’e  had  made  a  good  start.  Mr. 
Vaughan  had  encouraged  me  all  of 
the  way  and  had  made  many  valuable 
suggestions.  I  looked  back  and  felt 
that  with  some  rearranging  and  a 
little  more  obvious  building  up  from 
simple  actions  to  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  ones,  a  sound  development  would 
result.  Also,  checking  by  more  mem¬ 
ory  drawing  would  be  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  amount  of  valuable  data 
that  was  being  stored  and  retained. 

The  enrollment  swelled  to  around 
forty-five  the  next  year  so  w’e  had  to 
move  to  the  school’s  largest  studio  and 
add  a  second  assistant.  These  assist- 
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ante  were  day  students  at  the  school 
who  are  excellent  draughtsmen  and 
interested  in  teaching.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  a  student  work  out 
some  problem  in  foreshortening  or 
construction.  They  do  this  on  an¬ 
other  sheet  of  paper  or  by  dUcussion. 
Many  of  our  last  year  students  had 
come  back  but  I  started  off  as  I  had 
planned,  studying  simple  every-day 
actions  which  we  all  do. 

We  analysed  standing,  shifting 
weight,  w’alking  slow  and  fast,  jump¬ 
ing,  pushing,  pulling  and  so  on.  One, 
or  more,  of  these  actions  is  basic  in  all 
of  the  sports.  We  used  for  these  les¬ 
sons  professional  models  wearing  brief 
shorts  so  we  could  see  the  tensed  and 
relaxed  muscles,  the  concave  or  convex 
action  of  the  baeklxme  and  the  shifting 
of  the  big  bone  masses,  the  head,  the 
thorax,  and  the  pelvis. 

We  decided  upon  a  big  wax  crayon 
and  newspaper  stock  to  be  used  for 
tbe  first  hour.  This  eliminated  the 
(raser  and  was  broad  enough  to  keep 
the  fine  detail  out  and  produce  a  good 
black  line  that  could  he  easily  seen. 
The  inexpensive  paper  allowed  each 
student  to  make  many  sketches  of  each 
action  and  encouraged  the  habit  of 
starting  anew  rather  than  trying  to 
repair  poor  beginnings.  Pencils  and 
antique  paper  made  their  appearance 
for  their  story-telling  picture,  which 
they  now  did  from  memory  and  imag¬ 
ination.  I  did  not  want  to  eliminate 
the  brush  but  we  found  for  a  student 
to  obtain  the  control  needed,  at  least 
two  months  should  Ije  devoted  to  hard 
exercise  work.  We  had  to  use  another 
room  for  our  moving  pictures.  J^mall 
pads  were  supplied  and  nothing 
seemed  to  be*  lost  by  this  move. 

The  most  exciting  and  beneficial 
addition  to  our  drawing  approach 


came  at  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 

1  was  racking  my  brain  for  some  new 
sj)ort  we  hadn’t  covered  and  I  hap- 
f)eued  on  fencing.  Fortunately,  this 
time,  there  was  no  film,  so  I  had  to 
look  for  models  who  could  fence.  I 
found  them  on  a  high-school  team. 
The  idea  had  been  so  thoroughly  fer¬ 
tilized  by  the  films  that  we  did  need 
models  who  understood  the  part  they 
were  to  play.  They  had  on  authentic 
uniforms  and  brought  the  proper 
equipment,  which  we  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  By  inserting  a  few  questions, 
we  found  them  only  too  willing  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  fine  points  of  the  game.  This 
was  as  valuable  to  our  students  in  ex¬ 
pressing  these  actions  as  to  the  fencers 
in  trying  to  win. 

We  finished  the  year  by  studying 
fishing  boats,  using  a  film,  and  air¬ 
planes,  t-aking  advantage  of  the  United 
Airlines  authentic  miniature  passen¬ 
ger  plane  which  was  on  display  in  our 
school.  Our  final  exhibition  was 
lively  and  covered  plenty  of  interest¬ 
ing  ground. 

This  past  year  has  been  smooth 
sailing  with  an  even  larger  group. 
The  students  are  all  boys  —  and  I 
mean  boys!  We  went  through  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  basic  actions 
rapidly  and  then  had  an  interesting 
film  of  the  highspots  in  football  for 
1 038.  In  this  we  studied  more  group 
actions  and  followed  the  film  the  next 
Saturday  wuth  a  star  end  on  the  first 
string  team  of  the  Browm  University 
Squad.  Our  model  had  our  students 
working  breathlessly  as  he  leaped  for 
forward  passes.  He  discusseil  all 
angles  of  the  game  and  the  functional 
part  his  weight,  strength,  and  agility 
played  in  it.  The  University  has 
been  very  coiiperative  and  the  stars  of 
hockey,  basketball,  track,  and  wrestl- 
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ing  have  all  been  really  very  much 
interested  in  coming.  Posing  when 
actually  moving  is  no  longer  a  strain 
on  well-developed  muscles  and  with 
sixty  idolizing  admirers  and  auto¬ 
graph  hunters  the  morning  session  of 
two  hours  can  hardly  l)e  called  un¬ 
pleasant  for  them.  For  variety  we 
have  studied  sailing  l)oats,  using  a 
film  of  the  International  Cup  Traces, 
the  great  seal  hunt,  and  bull  fighting, 
using  films. 

I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  write  al)out  this  class  where 
children  thoroughly  enjoy  their  recre¬ 
ation  day  and  at  the  same  time  start, 
we  believe,  on  the  right  road  to  origi¬ 
nality  w’ith  a  stable  foundation.  This 
class  offers  an  opportunity  to  collect 
data  that  can  l)e  used  as  creative  ma¬ 
terial  and  encourages  quick  sketching 
of  all  kinds  of  activity.  T  realize  this 
way  of  teaching  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
many  teachers,  but  w’e  do  feel  we  have 
made  some  interesting  and  educational 
additions  that  might  prove  helpful. 


AN  KN TEKPUISE  IN  ART  APPRECIATION 
WITH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Grace  M.  Baker 

Fnr  twenty-three  yearn  Minn  Graee  M.  Baker  han  been  an  inntruetor  and  adminintrator 
in  the  Art  Department  of  the  Colorado  State  College  of  Edueation  at  Greeley  irherr 
nhe  in  note  Profennor  of  Art  and  Chairman  of  the  Divinion  of  the  Artn.  She  wan  preni- 
dent  of  the  Art  Section  of  the  National  Edueation  Annoeiation  from  lOSo  to  IB.Vi  and 


han  alto  held  membernhip  in  the  Educational 
in  vitally  interested  in  progressive  education 
the  programs  of  the  Wenft 

Art  Apprwiation  is  a  core  sulv 
ject  for  all  freshmen  at  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Kducation. 
After  having  experimented  wnth 
various  plans  in  search  of  w’ays  to  im¬ 
prove  student  receptivity  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  art  appreciation, 
there  is  now  in  operation  a  plan  which 
is  reasonably  satisfactory  and  one 
which  seems  lx*tter  than  other  plans 
previously  tried. 

The  thesis  upon  which  the  present 
lal)oratory  plan  is  bastnl  is  that  “rela¬ 
tively  little  learning  takes  place  with¬ 
out  some  form  of  doing.”  Since  art 
is  expre8S(‘d  through  thinking,  feeling 
and  doing,  the  logical  conclusion  is 
that  art  should  be  approached  through 
these  avenues  of  learning  rather  than 
through  listening,  discussion  and  ol>- 
servation  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 


PoUcien  Commission  of  the  N.  E.  A.  She 
and  han  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Artn  Association. — Editor. 

The  lecture-demonstration  process 
})reviously  used  pointed  out  to  the 
learner  w’hat  other  people  had  done 
through  art  expression,  and  some¬ 
times  how  it  had  been  done,  yet  the 
realization  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
work  of  art  had  not  been  sufficiently 
established  in  the  student’s  mind  to 
satisfy  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupil. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the 
teaching  of  art  appreciation  through 
the  lectun'-recitation  plan,  like  most 
teaching  in  the  schools,  w’as  unbal¬ 
anced  on  the  verbal  side. 

It  w’as  plain  that  students  were  not 
learning  as  much  through  this  plan  as 
they  might  learn  under  a  different 
set-up  w’hich  w’ould  exercise  all  the 
faculties  of  the  learner  through  art 
experience.  As  a  result,  a  new’  plan 
W’as  arranged  whereby  the  student 
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njigbt  actually  participate  in  art  for 
the  major  part  of  the  time  allotted  to 
the  suhjtKJt  instead  of  devoting  the  en- 
lire  time  to  lectures  on  world  art. 

To  verify  the  conviction  that  the 
students  should  lx*  having  experience 
with  art  media,  the  groups  were  given 
materials  for  sculpture.  Such  mate¬ 
rials  as  clay,  woo<l,  plaster  blocks,  ala¬ 
baster  and  soap  were  made  available 
with  but  one  direction,  “Take  a  piece 
of  this  material  home  and  see  what 
you  can  do  with  it.”  Immediately 
questions  w’ere  asked.  “Must  we  put 
our  names  on  the  things  we  make?” 
“Are  we  to  lx*  graded  on  them  ?” 
With  sound  assurance  that  they  would 
be  held  for  neither  signature  nor 
grades,  the  students  and  the  materials 
disappeared  together.  This  happened 
on  Friday  and  on  Monday  morning 
the  results  w’cre  most  interesting. 

These  young  people  from  the 
plains,  farms,  villages  and  cities  alike 
brought  back  the  material  in  new 
form.  Amazingly  expressive  things 
—  birds,  farm  animals,  dogs,  wild 
creatures  and  human  figures  —  came 
from  this  tryout.  Xot  many  of  them 
bad  ever  tried  to  sculpture  Ix'fore  but 
all  seemed  excited  about  doing  it. 

There  were,  in  these  classes,  Ix*- 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  young 
people  each  with  more  or  less  ]X)ten- 
tial  ability  to  cr(*ate  things  to  his  lik¬ 
ing  through  the  use  of  simple  mate¬ 
rials. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
mimbers  and  avoid  duplication  of 
equipment,  three  very  large  studios 
and  a  lecture  room  were  made  avail¬ 
able. 

The  course  formerly  presented  en¬ 
tirely  by  lectures  is  now  given  in  three 
studios,  where  the  student  may  ex¬ 
plore  different  art  media,  discover  his 


own  powers  of  art  expression,  and  re¬ 
ceive  individual  instruction  as  needed. 
Demonstration  of  processes  and  tech¬ 
niques,  and  short  lectures  are  provided 
as  needed  throughout  the  term. 

The  plan  is  to  guide  the  student  in 
his  creative  experiences  through  sug¬ 
gestion  and  encouragement ;  to  aid  him 
in  realizing  his  jx)tentialities  as  he 
works  in  different  media ;  to  bring  to 
consciousness  something  of  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  art  is  about;  to  show  how 
l>eauty  is  manifested  through  simple 
principles,  which  liberate  the  thinking 
of  the  worker,  to  help  the  student  to 
n'cognize  the  fact  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  function  in  every  kind  of  art — 
in  painting,  architecture,  sculpture 
and  the  art  of  the  industries.  The 
teacher  endeavors  to  build  interest  in 
art  expression  and  to  foster  a  grow¬ 
ing  understanding  of  art  form,  design 
and  color,  always  taking  as  a  starting 
|x>int  the  concepts  which  the  student 
brings  to  the  situation.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  finds  his  own  problem  and  devel¬ 
ops  it  obtaining  suf^estions  and  help 
from  the  instructor  as  needed. 

Building  upon  individual  concepts, 
the  student  is  guided  toward  a  clearer 
realization  of  that  body  of  knowledge 
M’hich  leads  to  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  art  and  how  they 
function  in  every  simple  problem.  The 
student  comes  to  feel  and  to  know  the 
principles  of  rhythm,  balance  and 
dominance  as  they  operate  through 
the  use  of  the  art  elements  —  line, 
dark-light  and  color  —  to  produce  uni¬ 
ty  and  beauty  relationships. 

Our  main  purpose  in  these  studios 
is  to  build  upon  innate  human  inter¬ 
ests  to  do  things  and  to  make  things 
beautiful,  to  keep  alive  and  growing 
that  sensitivity  to  form  which  reveals 
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itsolf  in  all  human  endeavor  down 
the  ages. 

In  the  drawing  and  painting  studio 
the  student  tries  out  different  kinds  of 
graphic  media,  working  in  drawing, 
painting,  design  and  color.  Here  the 
student  is  given  freedom  to  expre.ss  his 
ideas  through  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as,  the  self-portrait,  land¬ 
scape,  figure  composition,  animals  and 
imaginative  design.  The  teacher  may 
help  the  student  in  understanding  art 
relationships  and  in  knowing  how  to 
express  w’hat  he  has  to  say. 

In  the  ceramics  studio  various  plas¬ 
tic  media  such  as  clay,  plaster  and 
wood  are  available.  From  these  the 
student  mo<lels  and  carves  animals, 
figures  and  abstract  forms  in  two  and 
three  dimensions,  makes  pottery  and 
learns  something  of  turning,  glazing 
and  firing.  This  studio  is  equipped 
with  facilities  for  firing  with  both 
electric  and  gas  kilns,  as  \vell  as  with 
potter’s  wheels  and  various  materials 
and  tools  necessary  for  successful 
work. 

Possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  media  are  presented  with  the 
idea  of  realizing  something  of  the 
artist’s  problem  in  creative  art  and  of 
developing  more  intelligent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Avhat  can  be  done  with  plastic 
materials  in  this  area. 

Then  there  is  the  general  crafts 
studio  where  a  student  selects  differ¬ 
ent  crafts  as  he  chooses.  In  this  stu¬ 
dio  there  is  a  lathe,  a  unit  for  metal 
w’ork,  wood-workers’  benches  and  tools 
for  simple  projects ;  there  are  mate¬ 
rials  for  basketry,  for  dyeing  of  fab¬ 
rics  and  yarns ;  there  is  equipment  for 
leather  work  —  tooling,  dyeing  and 
constructing;  there  are  blocks,  rollers 
and  inks  for  the  printing  of  textiles; 
materials  for  etching;  there  is  a  bat¬ 


tery  of  looms  of  various  sizes  for 
weaving  of  rugs,  table  linens,  scarfs; 
and  there  are  various  3'arns  for  knit¬ 
ting  and  crocheting. 

Good  examples  of  students’  work 
and  work  of  masters  in  the  various 
arts  are  presented  for  stimulation  and 
suggestion.  Originality  of  design  in 
each  problem  plan  is  expected,  and  as 
good  craftsmanship  as  the  student  can 
produce  with  reasonable  effort.  We 
find  that  the  philosophy’  of  Ernest 
Batchelder  voiced  in  his  statement, 
“Invention  first  and  such  technique  as 
will  aid  invention,”  is  pretty  sound 
for  guidance  in  these  classes. 

In  all  of  the  studios  the  student 
works  freelv  and  consults  the  teacher 
as  he  needs  suggestions.  He  works 
without  fear  of  grades.  Two  things 
govern  his  rating  in  these  classes: 
right  conduct  and  attitudes  in  dealing 
with  associates  and  the  student’s  best 
effort  in  his  work.  Ilis  mark  is  satis¬ 
factory’  or  unsatisfactory.  An  unsat¬ 
isfactory  rating  is  seldom  necessary. 

One  might  expwt  some  confusion 
with  many  people,  each  working  on  a 
different  problem,  but  unless  classes 
are  tremendously  overloaded  —  that 
is,  above  thirty-five  —  the  work  moves 
along  happily  and  successfully. 

Classes  are  held  two  days  each  week 
with  an  additional  hour  for  labora¬ 
tory  work.  The  faculty  feels  that 
more  valuable  experience  and  better 
results  are  accomplished  in  the  three 
perio<l  plan  than  formerly  when 
classes  were  much  larger  in  size  and 
met  regularly  four  days  per  week. 
There  is  also  greater  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  student  since  he  can 
gr  farther  with  his  problem  and  can 
consult  the  instructor  more  frequently 
when  classes  are  not  overcrowded. 

There  seems  to  come  to  the  student 
from  the  w’ork  in  these  different 
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classes  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  a 
aest  for  doing  things,  and  a  growing 
attitude  that  everyone  can  do  things 
in  the  arts.  All  this  doing  in  the  arts 
tends  toward  a  more  intelligent,  a 
more  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  art  of  other  artists  and  especially 
ot  the  child’s  serious  efforts  when  the 
student  enters  the  teaehing  field. 

If  we  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
fear  of  the  self  in  attacking  different 


materials,  if  we  have  in  part  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  traditional  idea 
that  certain  experiences  with  materi- 
ials  are  for  men  and  others  for 
women,  so  that  a  man  may  enjoy  a 
loom  or  print  a  textile  and  a  woman 
the  wood  or  metal  worker’s  tools,  and 
have  opened  the  way  for  enjoyment 
in  seeing  and  in  doing  the  various 
arts,  w'e  feel  that  something  worth 
while  has  been  accomplished. 


WHY  AKT  IN  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION? 

Cox  AX  MaTHEW'8 

The  irritrr  of  thin  article  in  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  at  the  Itoine  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Roine,  Idaho.  He  han  taught  denign  and  crafts  at  the  California  Rehool  of  Fine 
Arts  and  also  at  the  College  of  Idaho.  In  ad'dition  to  teaching  he  has  found  time  to 
paint  and  trrite.  He  han  had  nereral  one-man  shows  of  mainly  landscape  in  oil  and 
water  color.  His  artielen  on  rarioun  phases  of  art  have  appeared  in  ''Design,**  "The 
Idaho  Journal  of  Kducation,"  and  "The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman." — Editob. 


Herbert  spencer  says  “To 

prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  function  education  has 
to  discharge.’’  This  is  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  statement.  The  function  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete 
living;  and  in  order  first  of  all  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  conclusion  of  just  what  a 
complete  life  is,  I  would  ask,  “What 
is  the  nature  of  the  creature  who  is 
being  prepared.” 

This  creature — Man — on  one  hand, 
is  an  animal.  lie  must  l)e  fed  and, 
clothed  and  housed.  According  to 
our  present  standards  he  insists  on 
having  not  only  just  enough  of  these, 
hut  he  must  have  them  deluxe.  This 
side  of  man  is  acquisitive.  It  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  what  it  takes  unto  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  is  Creative. 
He  is  a  God.  lie  must  construct,  lie 
must  organize.  lie  must  create. 

Many  things  may  contribute  to  the 
complete  life,  or  man  may  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  innumerable  things,  yet  find 
no  particular  satisfaction  in  living. 


Some  of  the  things  we  value  most  are 
yet  no  guarantee  of  happiness.  Health 
is  of  course  practical,  perhaps  one  of 
the  things  we  value  above  all  other 
possessions,  but  it  is  no  assurance  of 
happiness.  Comfort  and  security  we 
hear  so  much  about  these  days  are 
also  relative.  They  are  all  practical, 
all  useful,  because  they  give  life  more 
meaning,  more  joy,  and  more  satis¬ 
faction.  Give  all  these  to  a  cow  and 
the  cow’s  joy  is  made  full.  There  is 
nothing  more  under  heaven  it  could 
want.  But  man  is  more  than  a  cow; 
give  him  all  these  and  he  is  still  un¬ 
happy.  Why  ?  —  because  he  is  only 
half  an  animal.  Man  must  not  only 
])ossess,  he  must  also  express.  He 
must  give  as  well  as  take  to  make  liv¬ 
ing  complete. 

Keeping  this  picture  of  man  in 
mind,  let  us  now  look  at  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  is  to  live  this  life. 
Racially  man  is  in  the  process  of 
adjusting  himself  to  a  comparatively 
new  mode  of  living,  a  new  social,  eoo- 
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iiomic  and  industrial  environment. 
For  5000  years  man  lived  the  same 
kind  of  life.  Communication  and 
transportation  were  the  same.  During 
all  thi.s  time  each  man  built  his  own 
house,  he  made  his  own  clothes.  He 
made  his  own  tools,  prepared  his  own 
food.  In  short,  the  process  of  gelling 
in  and  of  itself  was  creative.  Those 
things  termed  the  necessities  of  life 
were  products  of  his  own  hands.  In 
acquiring  them  he  felt  the  joy  of  or¬ 
ganizing,  building,  creating.  In  truth, 
he  gave  in  the  same  degree  that  he  re¬ 
ceived.  For  5000  years  this  went  on, 
and  then  suddenly  a  superman  dis¬ 
covered  the  {wwer  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  over  night  our  environ¬ 
ment  changed.  It  rapidly  became 
complex  and  intricate  with  its  special¬ 
ization  and  differentiation.  The  whole 
structure  of  his  environment  has  be¬ 
come  a  vast  machine  with  more  and 
more  minute  parts. 

Thirty  years  ago  less  than  a  million 
men  worked  more  or  less  creatively 
building  horse-drawn  carriages.  To¬ 
day  0,100,000  work  as  small  cogs,  and 
operate  in  the  vast  machine  that  makes 
the  automobile.  What  has  happened 
with  the  automobile  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  our  clothing,  food,  homes, 
tools,  etc.  Today  man  gels,  he  ac¬ 
quires  more  than  he  needs  without 
really  giving.  He  puts  in  time  and 
spen<ls  muscular  energv’,  but  he  does 
not  give  creatively.  There  is  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  simply  spemling  time. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  giving  what 
is  really  his  when  he  knows  ami  feels 
he  is  contributing  by  giving  of  him¬ 
self.  The  man  previous  to  this  era 
worked  at  a  job  that  ])rovided  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  creative  urge.  When  he 
went  home  in  the  evening  he  needed 
diversion  that  was  recreational.  To¬ 


day  we  are  still  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  all  men  need  to  keep 
them  happy  is  a  job  in  this  machine, 
and  recrealion  for  diversion.  Today 
in  this  twentieth  century  the  para¬ 
mount  need  is  a  new  kind  of  diver- 1 
sion.  Not  one  that  is  recreative,  but  i 
cue  that  is  creative.  A  diversion  that 
challenges  man’s  capacity  to  organize 
and  construct.  One  that  demands 
imagination ;  one  that  is  adventure¬ 
some  and  creative. 

It  is  essential  that  the  complete 
life  be  adjusted  to  its  environment. 
This  we  are  bravely  trying  to  do,  but 
attempts  to  change  habits  5000  years 
old  are  often  futile,  and  to  say  the 
least,  are  very  painful.  On  every  turn 
we  find  ourselves  in  states  of  perpetual 
neurosis,  characterized  by  frustration, 
uncertainty  and  fear.  The  tremen- 
<lous  increase  in  the  lucrative  aspect 
of  the  profession  of  consulting  jwy- 
chologists  and  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  sedatives  and  stimulants  is  evidence 
ef  this  failure  to  adjust. 

Today  the  average  man  works  40  I 
hours  a  week,  he  sleeps  50  hours,  and  | 
has  72  hours  of  leisure.  This  is  now.  j 
The  new  is  alw’ays  stimulating. 
People  are  more  alive  to<lay  than  ever 
before.  They  are  enthusiastic  and 
living  intensely.  This  intensity  of 
life  is  felt  more  than  it  is  seen.  We 
are  not  conscious  of  the  rate  at  which 
we  travel.  We  are  too  close  to  it  all. 

We  are  not  much  in  the  midst  of  it 
Like  passengers  in  the  cabin  of  a 
stratosphere  liner,  we  only  have  the 
instruments  to  indicate  the  speed  at 
which  we  are  going.  But  we  sense 
somehow  subconsciously,  this  intens¬ 
ity.  Wc  feel  the  tremendous  strain  j 
aud  Tension  through  our  whole  being. 

We  live  in  a  high  key  which  makes  it 
more  important  than  ever  that  we 
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Lave  an  adequate  and  constructive  out¬ 
let  for  this  emotional,  dynamic  energy. 

iVhat  we  may  now  ask  is,  “Is  this 
system  of  education  going  to  help  this 
kind  of  man  to  live  a  complete  life  in 
this  kind  of  environment  ?”  Educa¬ 
tion  generally  has  recc^ized  this 
need  and  most  universities,  colleges, 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
now  have  a  curriculum  that  provides 
this  needed  vehicle  for  creative  expres¬ 
sion.  The  college  and  university  field 
for  this  purpose  is  usually  classified 
as  the  Fine  Arts  Department;  includ¬ 
ing:  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  etc. 
music  in  all  its  phases,  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  drama  and  dance.  My  special 
interest  is  that  of  Art,  but  what  might 
be  said  of  Art,  might  be  said  of  any 
^one  in  this  group. 

The  important  contribution  art  is 
making  in  this  program  has  three 
phases.  First,  and  major  objective  is 
simply  a  means  of  creative  self-t'xpres- 
sion,  actively  indulged  in  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  shaping  line  and  color 
into  new  and  more  significant  form. 
An  emotional  outlet  is  the  first  objec¬ 
tive.  The  second  objective  is  personal 
enrichment.  A  wider  and  deeper  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  l)eautiful,  passively 
indulged  in  for  moments  of  “complete 
repose,  perfect  peace,  during  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind 
function  harmoniously,  leaving  one  in 
a  state  of  heightened  vitality  physi¬ 
cally  and  an  exultation  spiritually.” 
The  third  objective  has  to  do  with 
the  earning  of  a  living.  Today  com¬ 
mercial  art  is  recognized  as  an  Art 
in  its  own  right.  Every  eollege  recog¬ 
nizes  this  phase  of  art  training.  The 
Art  department  offers  courses  designed 
to  give  those  fundamentals  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  design  that  are  indispen¬ 
sable  in  vocational  training,  and  for 


careers  in  commercial  and  industrial 
art. 

As  for  the  second  objective,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  personal  enrichment 
through  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
art,  the  rich  personality  is  one  in 
which  all  constructive  potentialities 
and  endowments  are  developed  and 
integrated.  Two  factors  are  para¬ 
mount  in  a  rich  personality  —  reason 
and  imagination.  Every  child  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  keen  and  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  capacity  to  develop  rea¬ 
son.  Every  new  and  important  item 
or  phase  of  progress  man  has  made 
was  first  a  product  of  someone’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  Art,  its  study  and  apprecia¬ 
tion,  broadens,  deepens,  and  strength¬ 
ens  this  imaginative  process.  One  of 
t])e  enriching  qualities  imagination 
brings  to  personality  is  that  of  inte¬ 
gration.  Coleridge  calls  it  “that  power 
of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of 
effect,  and  modifying  a  series  of 
thoughts  by  some  one  predominant 
thought  or  feeling.” 

To  maintain  a  oneness  or  wholeness 
of  intuition  man  finds  difficulties.  Too 
often,  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to 
take  mental  stock  of  himself  and  his 
surroundings,  he  is  put  in  school 
where  all  objects  and  events  are  divid¬ 
ed  and  subdivided,  classified,  separated 
and  values  placed  upon  them,  values 
arrived  at  largely  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  physical  needs.  That 
which  does  not  serve  him  physically 
is  of  little  value.  He  learns  to  read, 
write,  studies  mathematics  and  vari¬ 
ous  sciences  in  order  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  secure  and  acquire  those  things 
v.diieh  make  for  his  physical  security 
and  comfort.  He  is  given  the  idea 
that  all  knowledge  is  a  means  to  the 
acquiring  of  these  things,  and  also 
that  all  objects  are  of  worth  or  use- 
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less  depending  upon  the  use  he  can  expansion  to  life.  The  self  experi- 
make  of  them  in  satisfying  his  physi-  enees  in  it  an  emotional  widening  and 
cal  wants.  His  eyes  become  instru-  deepening,”  thus  says  Leighton.  The 
ments  through  w’hich  he  sees  things  soul  is  freed  in  a  flash  of  insight.  It 
as  means  to  ends.  To  him  objects  are  experiences  for  a  brief  moment  an 
seldom  if  ever  seen  as  ends  in  them-  eternity  of  reality,  having  been  lifted 
selves.  out  of  all  appearance,  all  mundane 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  art  is  and  trivial  aflFairs  that  clutter  and 
to  l>e  in  possession  of  an  appreciation  effuse  our  existence, 
and  understanding  that  transcends,  is  In  every  college  curriculum  there 


lx*yond  and  above  this  materialistic' 
view  in  which  everything  is  looked 
upon  as  a  means  to  an  end.  To  see 
forms  and  colors  in  a  painting  as  ends 
in  themselves  arouses  the  transcend¬ 
ental  emotion  which  we  call  the  es¬ 
thetic  emotion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
perceive  these  objects  with  the  eye  in 
space.  They  may  be  heard  as  sound, 
in  time.  When  this  emotion  is  given 
expression  in  terms  of  spatial  relation¬ 
ship  it  may  be  a  painting  or  sculpture. 
If  it  is  expressed  in  time  it  is  music 
or  poetry  or  dance.  It  is  from  this 
same  source,  this  sense  of  oneness  or 
wholeness  from  which  all  religious  ex¬ 
pression  and  experience  comes.  Harry 
Kmers<m  Fosdick  calls  this  oneness  or 
wholeness  of  personality — Holiness. 
Such  an  ex|)erience  is  realized  by 
trauscendiug  all  physical  or  material¬ 
istic  connections.  In  freeing  himself 
Man  ftH‘ls  au  emotional  exaltation  that 
i«  unique,  and  felt  in  no  other  way ; 
not  that  it  can  be  separated  completely 
from  s(*nsuality,  for  it  must  come  to 
the  self  through  the  eyes,  ears,  or 
seii8(‘,  but  it  is  a  feeling  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant.  It  is  a  feeling 
par  e.xcellence. 

“Every  expression  of  spiritual  ac¬ 
tivity  w’hether  in  religion,  art  or  phi¬ 
losophy  is  the  effect  of  the  striving  of 
the  individual  to  communicate  ideal 
values  through  symbols.  Esthetic  ap¬ 
preciation  brings  a  heightening  and 


are  courses  that  are  directly  concerned 
w’ith  giving  the  student  equipment  for 
earning  a  living.  We  do  not  deny  or 
overlook  their  worth.  But  there  are 
other  courses  that  are  there  to  equip 
him  to  live  beyond  the  mere  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  It  is  misleading  to  classi¬ 
fy  these  courses  as  practical  and  im¬ 
practical.  It  is  evident  that  the  abun¬ 
dant  life  is  not  w’ithout  vision,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  If  these  capacities  atrophy 
in  the  race  to  acquire  the  tricks  where¬ 
by  a  living  is  made  there  is  nothing 
left  wherewith  to  build  a  life.  And 
in  the  Anal  analysis  who  shall  say  that 
cue  is  more  practical  than  the  other. 

Every  human  being  has  the  capacity 
to  feel,  and  the  desire  to  express. 
Clive  Bell  says,  “Those  who  have 
nothing  to  say  and  no  means  of  say¬ 
ing  it  are  Goil's  failures.”  God  does 
not  fail  in  giving  man  something  to 
say.  And  we  in  the  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  not  fail  in  allowing  the 
op{M>rtunity  and  providing  the  ve¬ 
hicle  through  which  and  by  which  this 
creative  urge  is  given  expression. 
Imagination  gives  to  personality  the 
power  of  intuition  to  see  l)eyond  the 
surface  of  things.  The  power  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  conceptualization,  that 
ability  that  enables  man  “to  see  the 
world  in  a  grain  of  sand  and  heaven 
in  a  wild  flower.  To  hold  infinity  in 
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tbe  palm  of  your  hand  and  eternity 
in  an  hour.” 

All  this  may  he  had  by  taking  more 
or  leas  a  passive  interest  in  art,  so 
long  as  that  interest  is  of  sufficient 
tolerance  and  intensity  to  lead  to  true 
appreciation  and  understanding.  A 
rich  and  well  integrated  personality 
is  essential  in  a  complete  life. 

Finally,  I  would  place  emphasis  on 
the  prime  objective  of  art  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  environment  —  that  of  a 
creative  outlet,  something  creative  in 
which  man  can  actively  participate. 
In  this  he  enriches  personality  plus 
experiencing  the  supreme  joy  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  expressing  himself.  T 
would  say  to  you,  write, 'paint,  model 
in  clay,  or  compose  music,  not  with 
the  end  in  view  of  outdoing  Michel¬ 


angelo,  Poe  or  Beethoven,  But  just 
for  the  joy  of  shaping  matter  into  new 
and  more  significant  form.  To  devel¬ 
op  this  capacity  is  to  give  life  new 
meaning,  a  new  and  unlimited  source 
of  joy  that  is  complete  living. 

In  closing  may  I  quote  from  an 
anonvmous  writer: 

“Do  you  wonder  what  rewards  you 
should  seek  ?  Are  you  wondering 
whether  there  are  any  rewards  beyond 
the  opportunity  to  feed,  sleep  and 
breed?  Turn  to  the  arts  that  have 
moved  you  most  readily.  Take  what 
part  in  it  you  can  as  participant,  spec¬ 
tator  or  secret  practitioner.  It  will 
open  the  temple  door  to  you  and  en¬ 
able  you  to  walk  with  those  who  have 
come  nearest  among  men  to  what  men 
may  sometime  be.” 


A  CHANGING  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

William  O.  Whitford 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Modern  education  is  governed 
by  three  pedagogical  goals  des¬ 
ignated  as  Social,  Vocational 
and  Leisure-time  objectives.'  In  these 
objectives  we  have  valid  basics  for  or¬ 
ganizing  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  North  Central  Ass<x*iation 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Progressive  Education  Association 
and  other  .‘school  organizations  agree 
upon  criteria  for  curriculum  building 
which  embrace  pnpil  adjustment  pat¬ 
terns  .showing  considerable  similarity 
in  major  aims.  Differences  occur 
primarily  in  respect  to  cla.ssroom  pro¬ 
cedures  and  in  methods  of  organizing 
and  presenting  subject-matter. 


In  general,  modem  schools  are  pro¬ 
moting  educational  programs  which 
include  training  for  health,  worthy 
home  membership,  civic  education, 
ethical  character,  wise  use  of  leisure¬ 
time,  exploratory  vocational  activities, 
and  command  of  fundamental  proc¬ 
esses.*  At  the  present  time  the  great¬ 
est  difference  in  opinion  among  edu¬ 
cators  centers  around  the  identity  of 
the  so-called  “fundamental  processes.” 
All  educators  seem  to  agree  that  to 
read,  write,  figure,  think  and  act  cor- 
"rectly  are  recognized  fundamentals. 
These  phases  of  education  include  the 
traditional  “three  R’s”  of  basic  school 
training.  It  is  the  field  of  the  long- 
establi.shed  “tool  subjects,”  However, 


1  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Stantlards  for  Uae  In  Re-organliatlon  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula,”  “The  North  Central  Aasoclatlon  Quarterly,”  II  (March,  1928),  389-95.  Interpreted 
In  terms  of  art  education,  “Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Art  Education,”  “The  North  Central 
Aasoclatlon  Qtmrterly.”  II  (March,  1928),  479-503. 

2  Editorial.  "The  Seven  Objectives  of  Education,”  “Journal  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  XXIII  (March.  1934),  88. 
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in  the  present-day  school  program  it 
is  the  characteristic  concepts  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  become  the  tools  rather 
than  the  subjects  themselves. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
have  achieved  their  designation  as 
t(K)l  subjects  because  they  have  been 
reduced  to  fundamental  concepts 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
on  ordinary  activities  of  life.  They 
contribute  to  “fundamental  processes” 
of  living.  They  have  been  developed 
around  basic  concepts  because  of  the 
nature  of  these  subjects.  For  this 
reason  their  place  is  established  in  all 
types  of  curriculum  plans  without 
question.  Rut  there  are  fundamental 
concepts  of  other  subject  fields  having 
vital  importance  in  training  pupils 
for  adjustment  to  a  modern  world 
with  its  complicated  equipment  for 
living. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  formerly 
considered  laboratory  subjects,  are 
now  taught  so  as  to  relate  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles,  or  concepts,  to  practical 
problems  of  the  environment,  —  the 
home,  the  community  and  industrial 
life.  Thus,  physics  and  chemistry,  in 
so  far  as  their  relationship  to  living 
are  concerned,  become  t«>ol  subjects. 

Likewise,  in  the  realm  of  art  there 
are  principles,  or  concepts,  w-hicli  are 
of  great  value  in  acquiring  the  ability 
to  live  effectively  and  graciously  and 
in  harmony  with  our  advanced  ideals 
of  civilization.  Good  taste  or  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment  come  to  mind 
at  once  in  this  respect.  People  of  our 
present  age  need  aesthetic  training  as 
part  of  their  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  Today  the 
standards  of  living  in  the  home  and 
community  require  greater  knowledge 
of  art,  i.e.,  fundamental  concepts  of 
art,  than  at  any  time  in  history. 


Knowledge  of  art  concepts  aids  the 
individual  in  meeting  problems  of 
dress  and  personal  appearance;  select¬ 
ing  appropriate  dwellings  and  their 
landscaping;  the  tasteful  furnishing 
of  interiors  in  the  home,  church, 
schoolroom,  store,  restaurant,  office  or 
other  place  of  business ;  choosing  trans¬ 
portation  conveyances  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  aids  in  an  unprecedented  era  of 
mechanized  living. 

When  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fundamental  concepts  art  be¬ 
comes  a  tool  subject.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  very  little  has  been  done 
by  art  educators  to  formulate  concepts 
and  classify  them  for  use  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  pattern  of  the  schools.  We 
learn  the  practical  solution  of  art 
problems  of  ordinary  life  from  the 
costly  experience  of  trial  and  error, 
from  the  advise  of  store  clerks,  neigh- 
lK)rs,  or  persons  hired  to  do  our  choos¬ 
ing  for  us.  Today  there  is  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  the  services  of 
trained  experts  who  are  qualified  to 
do  the  art  thinking  and  judging  for 
the  general  public.  Color  specialists, 
interior  decorators,  civic  beauty  com¬ 
missions,  and  numerous  other  service 
agencies  are  supplying  for  the  present 
generation  wdiat  the  schools  failed  to 
do,  namely,  the  knowledge  m'cessary 
for  meeting  the  common  art  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Here  is  a  field  where  basic  training 
in  art  concepts  can  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  change  in  the  pattern  of  pupil 
adjustment  and  in  the  lives  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  of  American  citizens. 
Gradually  art  is  expanding  from  a 
purely  creative  expression  subject  to 
me  embracing  creation,  appreciation 
and  practical  knowledge  w'hich  will 
function  in  effective  daily  living. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
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cent  years  in  what  has  been  called  by 
Dewey  “art  as  experience.”*  In  this 
sense  we  must  include  the  creative  ex¬ 
perience,  the  appreciational  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  functional  experience, 
all  of  which  aid  in  well-rounded  per¬ 
sonality  development. 

The  creative  phase  of  the  art  expe¬ 
rience  has  made  a  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  to  contemporary  education. 
Through  experience  gained  by  creative 
expression  in  drawing,  painting,  de¬ 
signing,  modeling  and  various  forms 
of  craft  work,  art  expands  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  modern  activity  pro¬ 
gram  generally  recognized  by  pro¬ 
gressive  educators.  Art  experience 
through  increased  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  surrounding 
nature  and  fine  w’orks  of  man  en¬ 
riches  the  life  of  pupils  and  enables 
them  to  enter  upon  a  higher  and  more 
satisfying  plane  of  living.  And  final¬ 
ly,  the  experience  which  provides  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  for  meeting  problems 
of  everyday  life  of  the  consumer  of 
art  rounds  out  the  program  and  as¬ 


sures  a  balanced  approach  to  this 
phase  of  the  modern  school  curriculum. 

Much  experimental  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  developing  new  class¬ 
room  practices  and  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  units  for  effective  assimilation 
of  social  and  vocational  aspects  of 
subject  matter.  Appropriate  concepts 
from  every  type  of  pupil  experience 
and  from  all  subject  fields  are  being 
made  available  by  experts  and  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  respective  provinces  of 
special  education.  In  this  way  an 
ever-broadening  base  for  curriculum 
expansion  is  rapidly  materializing  in 
harmony  with  “Social,  Vocational  and 
Leisure-time  Objectives”  of  American 
school  systems. 

In  a  changing  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  we  recognize  that  any  subject 
may  be  a  tool  if  it  contributes  to  es¬ 
tablished  objectives  and  fundamental 
processes  of  education.  Art  training 
provides  knowledge,  attitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  ideals,  appreciations,  habits,  and 
skill  of  great  significance  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  development  of  modem  man. 


3  John  Dewey,  "Art  As  ExpoHenoe.”  New  York:  Milton,  Balch  and  Company,  1934. 
Pp.  xii  -r  S65. 


“THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  ART  EDUCATION 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY  ”* 


A  Radio  Broadcast  over  KSTP  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  School  Forum 

Bess  Foster  Mather 

ART  SUPERVISOR  OF  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOLS 

Mrs.  II.  K.  Painter 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  COLTNCIL 

Mrs.  John  Ross 

A  PARENT 


TODAY’S  broadcast  is  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Boss  Foster  Mather, 
City  Supervisor  of  Art,  Mrs. 
11.  K.  Painter,  president  of  the  Par¬ 
ents’  ami  Teachers’  Council,  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Ross,  who  has  a  daufjhter  at- 
tendinjr  the  Minneapolis  schoohs.  T 
am  happy  to  introduce  Mrs.  Mather. 

3/r.f.  Mather:  Mrs.  Painter,  I  am 
p^ivinp:  you  the  opportunity  to  open 
this  interview  because  of  your  wide 
knowledge  of,  and  assm'iation  with 
our  schools. 

Mrs.  Painier:  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Mather.  There  are  many  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  alxuit  art  education. 
First,  do  you  feid  that  then*  is  a  grow¬ 
ing:  art  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  today  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Yes,  1  do,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
today  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
I'umlxT  of  people  who  are  capable  of 
comprehending  art,  and  Ixvause  of  this 
there  is  more  resjionse  to  its  appeal 
than  at  any  other  period  of  time. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Somehow,  Mrs. 
Mather,  I  had  an  idea  that  in  all  ages 
there  has  Inn'll  a  response  to  art. 
Hasn’t  art  always  influenced  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  population  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Well,  of  course,  art 


has  lieen  closely  associated  with  the 
life  of  man  from  the  early  cave  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  stream-lined  trains  and 
automobiles  of  our  day.  However,  art 
education  must  have  done  something 
different  for  our  generation.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  beauty 
is  once  recognized  it  is  more  eagerly 
sought  after  in  the  home,  in  the  com¬ 
munity — in  fact  everywhere.  Our  art 
education  has  been  partly  responsible 
for  this  recognition. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Do  you  think  that 
our  schools  are  aware  of  the  art  needs 
of  the  individual  ? 

^frs.  Mather:  Yea,  and  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  our  part  to  promote  the  tvpe 
of  an  art  education  which  will  enable 
the  child  to  recognize  what  is  good  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  artistic  standpoint,  and 
to  demand  it.  Not  everyone  can  cre¬ 
ate  things  of  beauty,  but  surely  all  can 
njipreciate  and  enjoy  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Yea.  It  is  plain  to 
see  that  you  feel  that  everyone  should 
have  an  art  education,  Mrs.  Mather. 

Mrs.  Mather:  I’ll  admit  I  do  feel 
that  way.  It  is  Wause  I  realize  so 
keenly  that  everyone  goes  through  life 
making  choices.  Many  have  gone  in¬ 
to  a  shop  to  buy  a  hat,  and  fallen  for 
the  expression,  “Oh,  that  does  some- 
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thing  for  you,  my  dear,”  only  to 
awaken  later  to  realization  that  the 
hat  was  designed  for  the  Greta  Garbo 
type,  and  they  were  not  that  type. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Well,  I’m  sure  that 
hits  most  of  us.  How  do  you  explain 
that  some  aspects  of  the  arts  keep 
changing?  Is  this  due  to  fashion? 

Mrs.  Mather:  No,  Mrs.  Painter,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  fashion.  Life  of 
necessity  is  a  moving,  changing  thing 
which  brings  new  demands.  Our  art 
problems  are  ever  changing  to  keep 
pace  with  these  demands. 

One  of  these  problems  which  has 
proven  both  interesting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  seventh  grade  Junior  High  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  problem  in  room  arrange¬ 
ment,  w’hich  is  a  part  of  w'hat  we  call 
the  “Art  in  the  Home  Fnit.” 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  John 
W.  Ross,  a  parent  w’hose  daughter  was 
in  the  seventh  grade  last  semester. 

Mrs.  Painter:  How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Ross  ?  .  I  have  a  daughter  who  is  in 
the  seventh  grade  this  semester. 

Mrs.  Mather:  Mrs.  Ross,  your 
daughter  has  told  you  how  we  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  of  room  arrange¬ 
ment,  hasn’t  she? 

Mrs.  Ross:  Yes,  Barbara  came  home 
very  enthusiastic  every  time  a  new 
arrangement  was  made.  I  went  to  the 
school  to  see  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
problem  offers  pupils  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  that  they  will  have  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  real  rooms.  How  did 
you  manage  to  get  miniature  rooms 
made  in  w’ood,  and  wood  furniture 
models  made  to  scale  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  It  was  just  another 
instance  of  coiiperation.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Art  shops  duplicated  the  models 
furnished  them  by  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  All  seventh-grade  pupils  are 


given  the  opportunity  to  make  room 
arrangements  with  these  miniature 
models. 

Mrs.  Ross:  Oh,  they  love  it,  too.  I 
can  assure  you  of  that,  Mrs.  Mather. 
In  our  school  I  saw  two  different 
types  of  living  rooms,  one  represented 
the  modern  adaptation  of  the  Early 
American  style  and  the  other  the 
more  formal  type.  As  I  looked  at 
these  very  attractive  miniature  rooms 
I  wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a 
tendency  for  some  children  to  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  Do  you  think  it  might 
have  that  effect  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  No,  and  of  course  we 
would  not  want  to  make  any  child  dis¬ 
contented.  It  really  gives  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  how  things  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  art  teacher  in  one  of 
our  less  fortunate  districts  discovered 
that  a  few  of  the  pupils  had  never 
even  seen  a  well-planned,  tasteful  liv¬ 
ing  room.  One  of  the  boys  said  to 
her,  “Oh,  boy !  I  wonder  how  it  would 
feel  to  live  in  a  room  like  this!”  This 
experience  not  only  gave  this  boy 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the  time 
but  his  future  planning  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it.  Seemingly  he  was  not 
discontented. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  the  children 
carry  on  lively  discussions  while  ar¬ 
ranging  these  rooms.  The  following 
comments  overheard  by  the  teachers 
do  not  indicate  any  discontent. 

One  pupil  remarked,  “I  know  some¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  in  my  own  room 
that  W’ill  improve  it  even  if  I  use  the 
same  things  I  now  have.  For  instance, 
I  might  change  that  heavy  chest  of 
drawers  that  is  placed  across  the  cor¬ 
ner.” 

Another  child  said,  “My  pictures 
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are  not  Ining  correctly,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  had  better  be  junked.” 

Anotlier  comment  overheard  was, 
“Xext  time  we  decorate  my  room,  I’m 
goiiif^  to  change  the  color.  Blue  is  too 
cold  for  a  north  room.” 

3/r.9.  Ross:  Yes,  1  hoard  Barbara 
discuss  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
hanging  pictures  and  she  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  color  than  she  used 
to  he.  Mrs.  Mather,  how  do  boys  take 
to  this  problem  ? 

^^rs.  Malher:  Boys  are  as  much  in- 
tere.sted  as  girls.  These  rooms  are  in 
no  sense  doll  houses,  you  know.  ^Irs. 
Ro.ss,  you  may  Ik*  interested  to  know 
that  this  problem  does  not  always  end 
in  the  classroom.  We  have  heard  that 
in  some  homes  the  children  have  been 
allowed  to  rearrange  the  furniture. 

Mrs.  Ross:  That  is  interesting.  Of 
course,  I  allow  Barbara  to  arrange  her 
own  room  to  suit  herself.  Mrs.  Paint¬ 
er,  don’t  you  think  a  child  should  be 
allowed  to  arrange  his  or  her  own 
room  ? 

Mrs.  Painter:  Yes,  I  do,  Mrs.  Ross. 
Mrs.  blather,  I  know  that  art  educa¬ 
tion  also  enriches  social  studies  and 
literature.  Ilow  ean  you  manage  that 
and  at  the  same  time  consider  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  We  are  meeting  that 
challenge  by  cooperating  with  other 
departments  in  formulating  an  inte¬ 
grated  program.  At  the  same  time 
one  of  the  outstanding  things  to  be 
observed  in  the  art  work  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  schools  is  the  diversity  of  the 
work,  whieh  differs  with  each  grade, 
with  each  room,  and  with  each  chihl. 
Our  aims  of  teaching  art  have  been 
broadened  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
and  abilities  of  all  pupils.  Creative 
activities  in  socialized  situations  seem 
l)est  suited  to  present-day  conditions. 


Mrs.  Painter:  Mrs.  Mather,  will 
\ou  explain  what  you  mean  by  an  in¬ 
tegrated  program  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Well,  simply  stated, 
I  might  say  it  is  the  activities  which 
develop  from  the  relationship  Ix'tween 
art  subjects  and  other  subjects. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Your  main  purpose 
in  art  education  is  surely  a  very  broad 
and  far-reaching  one. 

Mrs.  Mather:  Yes,  ^Irs.  Painter, 
classroom  results  measure  only  a  part 
of  the  real  value  in  the  student’s  life, 
^lost  of  our  students  will  not  become 
artists.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
of  us  to  encourage  the  gifted  few. 
Our  real  concern  is  the  understanding 
and  the  sympathetic  guidance  for  the 
average  child.  —  guidance  which  will 
enlarge  and  enrich  his  life  interests, 
and  help  him  to  become  a  better  mem¬ 
ber  of  s<x?iety. 

.Vr.s.  Painter:  You  speak  of  the 
gifted  few’.  What  is  being  done  for 
the  talented  pupils  whom  you  discover 
through  art  education  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Well,  that  is  one  of 
our  real  concerns.  Very  generously 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  School  of  Art  provides  one 
scholarship  each  term  for  each  senior 
high  school.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
some  provision  w’ill  soon  be  made  to 
help  junior  high  and  elementary  stu¬ 
dents  who  show’  unusual  ability. 

Mrs.  Painter:  I  am  glad  that  these 
scholarships  are  offered,  ^Irs.  Mather. 
Students  need  all  the  encouragement 
we  ean  give  them.  Our  nation  needs 
the  ex^ntributions  that  these  talented 
young  people  may  make  to  the  field 
of  industry,  to  civic  planning  (parks, 
public  buildings,  etc.),  and  to  the  fine 
arts.  Don’t  you  think  so,  INIrs.  Ross? 

Mrs.  Ross:  Oh,  decidedly  that  is 
true,  Mrs.  Painter.  I’ve  been  wonder- 
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iiig  what  type  of  problem  leads  to  an 
interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
art  in  the  museums,  Mrs.  blather. 

Mrs.  Mather:  Any  child  who  has 
made  illustrative  drawings,  o,r  created 
designs,  or  modeled  in  clay  has  some¬ 
thing  in  common  w’ith  those  artists, 
whether  primitive  or  modern,  who 
have  produced  some  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
crafts  which  he  sees  in  the  museums. 

Mrs.  Boss:  Do  the  schools  make 
any  use  of  the  local  art  museums? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Yes,  ^frs.  Ross.  Pu¬ 
pils  in  the  intermediate  grades  go  on 
planned  schedules  for  gallery  tours 
and  talks.  These  experiences  are  val¬ 
uable  to  the  children.  Actually  seeing 
leautiful  things  from  the  past  leads 
to  respect  for  peoples  and  appreciation 
of  their  enduring  contributions  to  the 
arts.  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  with 
me,  Mrs.  Painter. 

Mrs.  Painter:  One  of  the  things 
which  has  concerned  me  is  the  effect 
of  the  present  unsettled  economic  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  lives  of  children. 
Does  art  in  any  way  compensate  for 
the  many  things  denied  them  because 
of  this  condition  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Yes,  Mrs.  Painter,  I 
think  it  does.  Giving  children  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  those  things  which  lead  to 
greater  enjoyment  is  a  means  of  fur¬ 
nishing  them  W’ith  appreciation  in  the 
arts  which  w’ill  provide  relaxation 
from  the  strain  of  the  exacting  tasks 
of  life.  This  interest  helps  to  make 
the  individual  a  better  citizen.  When 
it  is  realized  that  because  of  financial 
difficulties  in  many  homes,  numbers  of 
children  have  little  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  finer  things 
of  life,  and  w’hen  it  is  recognized  that 
children  obtain  a  great  amount  of 
happiness  through  their  art  work  in 


the  schools,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  art  education  is  justified. 

Mrs.  Painter:  As  you  explain  it  I 
can  see  that  art  does  compensate  some¬ 
what.  Do  you  agree  with  us,  ^[rs. 
Ross  ? 

Mr.s.  Ross:  Not  only  do  I  agree  that 
art  has  its  compensations  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  school,  but  does  it  not  offer 
leisure-time  activities  as  well  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Yes,  Mrs.  Ross,  and 
w’e  are  happy  to  know  that  many  of 
the  activities  carried  on  during  leisure 
time  are  stimulated  by  art  education. 
Physicians  and  psychiatrists  agree 
that  creative  art  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  leisure  time. 

Mrs.  Ross:  ^Irs.  Mather,  do  you 
think  that  w’o  are  going  to  have  more 
leisure  time  as  the  world  progresses? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Well,  it  looks  that 
way.  I  believe  that  thinking  people 
feel  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
more  leisure  time,  partly  due  to  the 
speeding  up  of  all  industrial  life. 

It  is  predicted  that  youth  will  re¬ 
main  in  school  until  a  later  age,  that 
working  hours  will  be  shorter,  that 
holidays  will  increase  and  that  there 
W’ill  be  periods  of  leisure  alternating 
W’ith  periods  of  speeded-up  work. 

Mrs.  Painter:  What  do  you  think 
this  additional  leisure  time  will  mean 
to  the  average  person,  Mrs.  Mather? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Two  ways  of  life  will 
be  open  to  him:  either  the  evils  of 
idleness  w’ill  lead  to  excess  and  vice, 
or  helpful  activities  will  lead  to  a 
more  abundant  life. 

Mrs.  Painter:  Mrs.  Ross,  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  hobbies. 

Mrs.  Ross:  Yes,  Mrs.  Painter,  I 
am.  To  my  notion  leisure  time  could 
well  be  spent  in  developing  hobbies. 
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Mrs.  Mather,  does  your  department  in 
the  schools  do  anything  to  further 
hobbies  ? 

Mrs.  Mather:  Practically  all  of  our 
art  problems  could  in  some  way  influ¬ 
ence  hobbies.  For  example,  the  mount¬ 
ing  and  arrangement  of  collections  is 
a  design  problem.  Color,  too,  often 
plays  an  important  part. 

Mrs.  Ross:  I  heartily  approve  of 
the  hobby  shows  sponsored  by  some  of 
your  schools.  Is  this  activity  general 
throughout  the  city? 

Mrs.  Mather:  A  number  of  our 
t'chools  encourage  hobbies  and  have 
hobby  shows  now  and  then.  One  is 
impressed  by  the  variety  of  interests 
expresst'd  by  these  exhibits,  which  nat¬ 
urally  fall  into  three  classifications, 
viz.,  collecting  and  acquiring,  travel, 
and  making.  You  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  742  different  kinds 
of  hobbies  were  displayed  in  hobby 
shows  conducted  a  few  years  ago  in 
Xew  York  and  Chicago.  Surely  there 


is  a  choice  for  every  temperament  in 
such  a  wide  range  of  hobbies. 

Mrs.  Ross:  Well,  Mrs.  Mather,  I 
have  known  of  instances  where  people 
work  up  a  hobby  just  for  the  fun  of 
it  and  later  it  has  developed  into  a 
real  vocation.  Your  department  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  way  its  pro¬ 
gram  is  doing  its  part  in  preparing  us 
to  meet  a  changing  world. 

Mrs.  Mather:  No  doubt  the  arts 
will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  ways 
and  in  fields  never  demanded  before. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  entitled  to  receive  some  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  arts.  There  is  scarcely 
any  area  of  life  that  is  not  touched 
by  some  phase  of  it.  The  capacity  to 
enjoy  beauty  w’herever  it  may  be 
found,  not  only  gives  greater  pleasure 
to  the  individual  but  through  him 
reaches  into  the  home,  the  state,  and 
the  nation. 

Thank  you  both  for  coming  out  on 
such  a  cold  day  to  participate  in  this 
discussion.  Goodbye! 


CHOOSING  AND  USING  STANDARDIZED  TESTS 
IN  ARITHMETIC 

Guy  M.  Wilson 

Ur.  WU»on  ha«  had  a  varied  experience  in  the  educational  profeagion  including  teaching 
in  a  rural  nehool.  a  high  achool,  and  aerriee  aa  a  county  auperintendent  and  city  auper- 
intendent  before  going  into  unireraity  icork  where  he  ia  note  Profeaaor  of  Education 
at  Boaton  Vniveraity.  Long  an  advocate  of  the  limitation  of  teaching  arithmetic  in 
the  gradea  to  that  required  in  common  aocial  and  buaineaa  uaage  he  haa  publiahed 
numeroua  artielea  and  teats  in  the  field.  Hia  “Wilson  Inventory  and  Diagnoatie  Testa 
<11  Arithmetic"  used  to  diagnoae  diffieultiea  and  aid  teaching  are  now  iaaued  by  the 
publishers  of  Kducation. — Editor. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  superintendent 
of  schools  asked  me  to  look  over 
a  ten-year  accumulation  of 
standardized  tests  which  he  had  bought 
(at  the  solicitation  of  agents),  admin- 
isteml,  and  stored  in  his  office.  As 
the  tests  were  given  they  had  been 
summarized  in  order  to  compare  his 
city  averages  with  the  text  norms.  No 
other  uses  had  been  secured  from  the 
tests.  My  advice  was  asked. 

I  advised  that  the  accumulated  tests 
be  sent  down  to  the  furnace,  and  that 
a  testing  program  be  worked  out  on  a 
truly  functional  basis.  Today  that 
city  has  a  director  of  testing  and  guid¬ 
ance.  A  cumulative  record  card  is 
started  for  each  child  as  he  enters 
school  and  is  carried  along  with  him 
until  he  completes  the  twelfth  grade. 
Individual  Terman-Binet  intelligence 
scores  are  secured  on  each  child  as  he 
enters  school.  The  achievement  tests 
used  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements  for  grades  and 
their  helpfulness  as  teaching  aids. 
Some  testa  are  standardized  nationally, 
some  locally.  All  tests  are  viewed 
critically  and  carefully  appraised,  as 
noted  above,  from  the  standpoint  of 
curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Do  the  above  statements  imply  that 
tests  in  the  same  subject  may  vary  in 


value ;  or  that  some  tests,  although 
properly  standardized,  may  not  be 
helpful  in  a  school  system  having  a 
modern  curriculum  and  progressive 
teachers?  Exactly.  Many  standard¬ 
ized  tests  have  no  modem  viewpoint 
on  the  curriculum,  and  merely  assume 
the  correctness  of  the  traditional  load. 
If  the  original  elements  of  a  test  are 
bad,  they  are  not  improved  by  being 
given  the  standardizing  treatment. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
brief  article  to  appraise  particular 
tests  in  arithmetic.  But  data  as¬ 
sembled  by  two  advanced  students^  on 
two  well-known  standardized  tests  will 
be  used  to  show  that  tests  in  the  same 
subject  may  show  wide  differences  in 
viewpoint  and  in  the  details  of  speci¬ 
fic  items.  The  two  tests  used  are  the 
Wilson  Subtraction  Process  Test  (S  P 
Test),  1936,  revised  1939,  and  the 
subtraction  section  of  the  Schorling- 
dark-Potter  Arithmetic  Test,  Form  A 
(Revised),  for  Grades  5  to  12,  1928. 

First,  let  us  notice  such  an  item  as 
the  coverage  of  subtraction  facts  by 
these  two  tests.  There  are  in  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  whole  numbers  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  facts.  How  many  of  these  occur 
in  each  of  the  two  tests  ? 

In  the  Wilson  SP  Test  the  coverage 
is  complete.  Every  one  of  the  100 
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facts  appears  in  the  test,  and  some  of 
them  (17,  in  fact)  are  repeated  one 
or  more  times,  to  make  a  total  of  120 
facts  or  combinations  in  the  test. 
Table  I  shows  these  details. 


subtraction.  Tables  I  and  II  do  em¬ 
phasize  a  decided  difference;  to  one 
who  has  never  analyzed  a  test  in  de¬ 
tail,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  startling  dif¬ 
ference. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Orrurrence  of  Subtraction  Facts  in  the  Wilson  8P 
Test,  Subtraction  Process,  1930,  revised  1939.  Numbers  at  the  left  are  sub¬ 
tracted  from  those  at  the  top.  The  fact  ‘"2  from  3”  occurs  4  times. 
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In  the  subtraction  section  of  the 
Schorl ing-Clark-Potter  test,  as  desig¬ 
nated  above,  25  of  the  100  subtraction 
facts  appear.  Three  of  these  are  re- 
f>catcd,  making  a  total  of  28  facts  or 
c(jnbinations  in  the  test.  Table  II 
shows  the  location  of  the  subtraction 


.Vmoiig  other  items  which  might  be 
analyzed  and  studied  are  (1)  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  process  difficulties  in  the  two 
tests,  and  (2)  the  absence  or  presence 
of  traditional,  but  useless,  details. 

Obviously,  a  test  used  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  for  mastery  must  be  long 


Table  II.  —  Showing  the  Occurrence  of  Subtraction  Facts  in  the  Schorling- 
Clark-Poiter  .Arithmetic  Test,  Form  A,  1928,  Grades  5  —  12. 
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facts  that  are  used  in  this  test.  Credit 
for  zero  combinations  is  given  for  four 
“gaps.” 

Without  venturing  any  judgment  as 
to  which  test  is  the  better  as  a  test  of 


enough  to  cover  reasonably  the  process 
difficulties.  And  the  test  will  discoiu^ 
age  a  modern  view  on  the  curriculum 
if  it  contains  obsolete  or  useless  items. 
Apropos  of  this  last  point,  Miss  How* 
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arth  points  out  that  the  Schorling- 
Clark-Potter  Test  calls  for  (1)  sub¬ 
tracting  a  decimal  (such  as  .2)  from 
a  common  fraction  (%) ;  (2)  sub¬ 
tracting  thirds  from  fourths;  and  (3) 
subtracting  compound  denominate 
numbers  in  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 
No  one  of  these  three  items  would  <x;- 
cur  often  enough  in  the  tigiiring  of 
adults  to  justify  inclusion  in  basic 
drill,  and  therefore  they  should  not 
be  included  in  a  basic  test. 


To  repeat  and  conclude, — (1)  The 
treatment  of  a  topic  of  arithmetic  in 
different  standardized  tests  may  show 
great  variation.  (2)  The  content  of 
tests  may  be  revealed  by  careful  study 
and  analysis.  (3)  A  test,  although 
standardized,  may  be  a  very  poor  test. 
(4)  ^lajor  considerations  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  test  are  its  reinforcement  of 
right  curricular  principles  and  its 
helpfulness  toward  right  methods  of 
teaching. 


TEACIIIXG  THE  MORES  OF  A  CIVILIZED  NATION 

ItlCIIAUI)  L.  Sandwick 

Ur.  Sandwick  wrilv/t  from  a  bnckyround  of  thirty-five  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  nistrict  in  the  North  Shore  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
He  is  now  retired  although  still  maintaining  his  contact  uHth  the  schools  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  consultant. — Editob. 


WIIKX  as  a  young  man  I  began 
to  teach  in  public  high  schools, 
there  was  a  slogan  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  high  school  education  which 
appealed  to  us  all  very  much.  It 
never  failed  to  Ik*  expressed  at  every 
e<»nference  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers.  This  was  the  slogan:  It  is 
cheaper  and  better  to  build  a  high 
school  than  a  jail.  The  more  high 
schools,  the  fetrer  jails. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  over  forty 
years  of  teaching  to  see  l)oth  high 
sf  hools  and  jails  built  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number.  And  the  thought  has 
rankled  within  me  that  somehow  we 
were  failing  to  do  what  was  moat  of 
all  expected  of  us.  (Vime  did  not 
diminish  but  increased.  I  felt  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility;  as  if  I,  per- 
sonallv,  was  somehow  to  blame. 

In  our  ow’n  high  school  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  Illinois,  we  tried  to  do 
something  in  our  humble  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  character  building  and  citizen¬ 
ship  education.  In  order  to  train  to 
greater  responsibility,  we  organized  in 
1907  a  student  council  to  assist  in 


student  government.  In  1012,  we  or¬ 
ganized  the  school  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  student  and  teacher  closer  to¬ 
gether  and  give  to  the  teacher  an  ac¬ 
tual  hand  in  character  building  by 
making  each  man  t(*aeher  an  adviser 
of  tw'enty  or  thirty  l)oy8;  each  woman, 
an  adviser  of  twenty  or  thirty  girls. 
These  organizations  are  now  standard 
in  good  high  schools. 

When  early  in  the  century  the  cry 
went  up  that  there  was  too  much  re¬ 
tardation  in  the  grades,  that  children 
should  not  be  held  back  to  repeat 
work,  this  idea  appealed  to  us.  We 
thought  that  if  we  could  only  get  more 
young  people  into  our  high  schools  the 
problem  of  socializing  to  make  better 
citizens  of  them  would  be  solved.  So 
long  as  they  Avere  held  back  to  repeat 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  we 
could  do  nothing;  they  became  too  old 
to  enter  the  high  school  even  if  they 
finally  succeeded  in  finishing  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  As  a  result  of  this 
movement  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
great  numbers  of  young  people  of  low 
mental  capacity  were  passed  along 
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from  grade  to  grade,  not  on  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  largely  on  chronological  age. 

The  plan  of  educating  in  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  “all  the  children  of  all  the 
people”  by  passing  them  on  chrono¬ 
logical  age  was  a  noble  experiment. 
So  far  it  has  resulted  in  multiplying 
the  enrollment  in  high  schools  thirteen 
times  as  fast  since  1900  as  the  increase 
in  population.  But  still  it  has  not 
lowered  the  crime  rate.  In  the  high 
schools  of  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland, 
which  I  visited  last  winter,  over  95% 
of  all  adolescents  under  eighteen  were 
enrolled.  Dr.  Frederick  Kelley,  in 
July,  1937,  reported  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  that  in 
the  L^nited  States  as  a  whole  50%  of 
all  adolescents  arc  now  graduating 
from  high  school  and  05%  were  actu¬ 
ally  attending  high  school.  Yet  in 
our  dear  land  of  the  free,  we  now  have 
one  murder  every  hour  and  a  crime 
bill  that  amounts  to  fifteen  billion  a 
year,  one  fourth  of  our  entire  national 
income. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  study  of  the 
educational  system  of  some  country 
that  has  a  low  crime  rate  would  be 
useful.  Perhaps  something  could  be 
discovered  that  might  prove  helpful 
here.  I  decide<l  to  make  such  a 
study,  and  chose  France  as  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  to  make  it.  In  the 
past  fifty  years  the  number  of  seri¬ 
ous  crimes  per  million  of  j>opula- 
tion  in  France  has  fallen  over  50%, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  has  in¬ 
creased  with  startling  rapidity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Bagley’s  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  were  more  than  four 
times  as  many  murders  in  1926  as 
there  were  in  1900.  Our  crime  rate 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  European  countries. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  France  as 


a  country  for  study  are  these :  In  the 
first  place  France  is  a  republic,  and 
hence  exposed  like  ours  to  whatever 
weaknesses  inhere  in  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  people  are  more  excitable 
than  we  are;  they  have  always  been 
so.  Caesar  speaks  of  the  fickle  change¬ 
able  character  of  the  Gauls,  easily 
stirred  up  to  do  some  rash  thing. 
They  are  decidedly  individualistic  and 
this  is  a  trait  which  would  seem  to 
dispose  them  to  criminal  acts.  On 
the  other  hand  an  exchange  of  school 
work  which  I  mad(*  many  years  ago 
with  a  French  secondary  school  — 
notcb<x)ks,  themes,  drawings,  showed 
them  far  in  advance  of  us  in  scholar- 
.sbip.  It  convinced  me  that  their  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  worth  studying  at 
least,  and  that  it  might  yield  informa¬ 
tion  helpful  in  the  solution  of  social 
problems.  That  was  in  1937. 

I  went  first  to  Xice.  I  would  go 
into  a  school  and  visit  ev’ery  class  from 
the  kindergarten  up.  Letters  from  the 
minister  of  education  and  from  the 
local  school  inspector  permitti^d  me  to 
do  this.  Later  I  visited  the  schools 
of  Paris.  I  found  that  in  no  school 
from  kindergarten  up  was  a  child 
promoted  on  any  other  standard  than 
achievement.  If  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year  show  a  pupil  deficient 
in  that  year’s  work,  he  repeats  it. 
Sinee  ability  ranges  all  the  w’ay  from 
idiocy  to  genius,  and  there  are  as 
many  below  average  as  above  it,  there 
are  many  who  cannot  attain  the  re¬ 
quired  average  achievement  of  each 
class. 

To  enter  the  swondary  school  in 
France  as  in  other  European  countries 
one  must  show  competence  to  do  the 
work  by  passing  an  entrance  exami¬ 
nation.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
academic  but  of  the  vocational  schools 
as  well.  As  might  be  expected,  in  the 
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country  as  a  whole  less  than  10%  go 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Obviously 
very  little  can  be  expected  in  the  way 
of  mass  preparation  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship  from  the  secondary  schools  of 
France.  And  very  little  is  expected. 

However,  I  soon  became  aware  of 
the  great  contribution  to  public  morals 
which  the  primary  schools  are  mak¬ 
ing.  It  is  done  in  the  course  called 
morale  under  national  direction.  In 
this  course  in  morals,  compulsory  ev¬ 
erywhere  for  the  first  seven  years,  the 
primary  schools  of  France  give  expert 
instruction  and  training  in  the  mores 
of  a  civilized  nation.  Children  enter 
the  first  primary  grade  at  five  years, 
sometimes  at  four.  Where  there  are 
kindergartens,  the  bright  children  en¬ 
ter  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  they 
can  learn  to  read ;  the  dull  ones  are 
held  longer  in  the  kindergarten,  floral 
training  at  this  early  age  Ixvomes  a 
part  of  conscience;  the  child  accepts 
it  w’ithout  negation  or  argument.  To 
him  it  is  not  what  is  theoretically 
best,  the  good  becomes  the  only  choice. 
Obviously  no  suclyy^efTective  training 
is  ever  possible  at  the  high  school  level. 

For  effective  ethical  training  the 
children  must  l)e  caught  young  and 
they  must  have  good  teachers.  The 
teachers  are  chosen  by  national  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  which  is  the  actual  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  class  Ix^fore  the  lioard  of  in¬ 
spectors.  Teachers  have  swure  tenure 
of  office.  They  are  not  subject  to 
annual  election.  All  schools  have 
equally  good  teachers ;  for  the  system 
is  national,  not  dependent  on  local 
support.  Without  goo4l  and  capable 
teachers  this  character  training  would 
be  a  delusion. 

Fourteen  mores  of  civilization  are 
taught  the  first  year  of  the  primary 
school.  Fifteen  minutes  a  day,  five 
days  in  the  week,  or  twenty  minutes 


a  day,  four  days  in  the  week  is  the 
time  allotment  required  by  national 
law.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  during  the  first  year  is  given 
t(>  parental  respect  and  obedience. 
Appreciation  of  the  mother’s  love  and 
care,  appreciation  of  the  father’s  de¬ 
votion  and  work  to  provide  bread  for 
the  child,  are  followed  by  a  study  of 
what  the  child  can  do  to  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  for  this  care  and  devotion. 
It  is  the  basis  for  that  Ix'autiful  home 
life  and  love  of  children  seen  every¬ 
where  in  France. 

The  lessons  of  this  first  year  grow 
out  of  short  stories  w'hich  the  teacher 
tells  her  class;  informal  talks  of  class 
and  teacher  follow  the  story.  French 
Timchers  are  adept  at  story  telling;  it 
Ks  a  ])art  of  their  training. 

An  imaginary  boy  hero  and  his  do¬ 
ings  at  home  and  at  school^make  up 
the  subject  matter  of  stories.  It  is 
this  hero’s  good  conduct,  his  good 
deeds  that  become  the  vehicle  with 
w’hich  to  convey  to  the  child  the  ideals 
of  character  training.  In  praising  the 
hero,  the  teacher  gives  the  children 
what  they  at  that  age  very  much  de¬ 
sire  to  know  —  namely,  the  adult’s 
]wint  of  view.  It  is  the  age  of  ques¬ 
tioning  the  adult,  of  imitating  the 
adult  in  order  to  enter  into  the  mores 
of  the  race.  Probably  those  tribes 
and  people  perished  whose  children 
lacked  the  endless  que.stioning  and 
endless  imitation  w’hich  we  see  in 
childnm. 

^As  the  instruction  prex'mls  from 
year  to  year  the  moral  world  is  wi¬ 
dened.  The  good  (jualities  are  organ¬ 
ized.  The  children  tell  w’hat  it  is  to 
be  a  good  son,  a  good  playmate.  Many 
instances  are  evolved  of  honesty,  sin¬ 
cerity,  industry,  patriotism,  courage, 
prudence,  kindness  and  politeness. 
“The  first  great  law” — obedience  to 
parents  and  teacher — becomes  obedi- 
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once  to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  to 
the  country’s  laws. 

The  French  call  their  ethical  in¬ 
struction  “training  the  conscience  in 
the  mores  of  a  civilized  nation.”  No 
doubt  at  this  age  the  instruction  does 
reach  that  subconscious  control  we  call 
conscience.  Perhaps  we  should  say 
“used  to  call,”  for  an  examination  of 
seventy-five  books  on  the  psychology 
of  childhood  found  the  word  “con¬ 
science”  used  just  six  times,  and  then 
barely  mentioned. 

Conscience,  when  it  exists  at  all, 
acts  below  the  threshold  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  below’  the  level  of  awareness  to 
reject  impulses  deemed  wrong  before 
ever  the  wrong  desire  is  felt.  His 
conscience  trained  in  honesty,  a* man 
has  no  desire  to  steal ;  trained  in  kind¬ 
ness,  he  cannot  wantonly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  another.  But  where  there 
is  no  conscience,  men  can  murder 
w’ithout  remorse,  as  witness  Dillinger, 
Hauptmann,  and  Seadlund.  In  deca¬ 
dent  Rome,  children  often  poisoned 
their  parents  in  order  to  enter  earlier 
into  the  inheritance.  The  brutality 
of  war,  slavery  and  gladiatorial  shows 
had  hushed  the  still  small  voice  of 
conscience  which  with  early  training 
becomes  a  compelling  control. 

The  primary  school  program  in 
France  is  outlined  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  In  addition  there  are  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  for  the  teacher. 
Here  are  quoted  a  few  of  these  more 
general  instructions: 

“Moral  instruction  is  designed  to 
complete  and  tie  together,  to  quicken 
and  ennoble  all  school  instruction. 
While  the  other  studies  develop  each 
a  special  order  of  aptitudes  and  useful 
knowledge,  this  tends  to  develop  in 
man,  the  man  himself,  that  is  to  say, 
k  heart,  an  intelligence,  a  conscience. 
1  hns  moral  instruction  moves  in  a  to¬ 


tally  different  sphere  from  any  other 
type  of  instruction.  The  force  of 
n'.oral  instruction  depends  much  less 
on  precision  and  logical  relations  of 
the  truths  taught  than  on  the  intensity 
of  the  sentiment,  on  the  liveliness  of 
iYhpression  and  the  warmth  that  indi¬ 
cates  conviction.  This  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  have  for  its  aim  to  cause 
one  to  know,  but  to  cause  one  to  will 
oi  desire.  It  moves  the  feelings 
rather  than  demonstrates;  in  order  to 
act  upon  the  feelings  it  must  come 
more  from  the  heart  than  from  the 
reason ;  it  does  not  undertake  to  ana¬ 
lyze  all  the  reasons  for  a  moral  act; 
it  seeks  above  all  to  produce  and  re¬ 
peat  it,  to  make  a  habit  of  it  which 
w’ill  govern  the  life.  In  the  primary 
.school  especially,  it  is  not  a  science 
but  an  art,  the  art  of  inclining  the 
W’ill  to  the  good. 

“Ix‘t  the  teacher  by  his  character, 
liis  conduct  and  language  be  himself 
the  moat  persuasive  of  examples.  In 
this  type  of  instruction  that  which 
does  not  come  from  the  heart  does  not 
go  to  the  heart.  A  teacher  who  re¬ 
cites  precepts,  w’ho  speaks  of  duty 
without  conviction,  without  warmth, 
does  much  worse  than  nothing;  he  is 
culpable.  A  course  of  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  regular  but  cold,  hackneyed  and 
dry  does  not  teach  morality  because 
it  does  not  incline  the  heart  to  it.  The 
most  simple  story  in  which  the  child 
will  be  able  to  detect  an  accent  of  seri¬ 
ousness,  a  single  sincere  w’ord,  is  of 
more  value  than  a  long  sucxjession  of 
mechanical  lessons.” 

Such  is  in  part  the  statement  of  the 
French  department  of  education  in 
the  year  1887.  The  present-day  in¬ 
struction  to  teachers  quotes  this  clas- 
.sic  and  stamps  approval  on  it,  going 
even  further  to  say  that  moral  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  given  first  place  in 
the  w’ork  of  primary  schools. 
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‘  Our  readers  during  the  last  flee  years  icill  remember  several  of  her  contributions  to 
EDCCATioN.  She  has  also  frequently  written  for  numerous  other  educational 

Journals. — Editoe. 

IF  I  could  turn  the  clock  backward  century  literature,  my  special  period; 
nearly  four  years  to  the  early  sum-  but  it  was  in  curriculum  that  I  did 
mer  of  1935,  I  should  find  myself  my  hardest  work  and  received  my 
in  a  never-ending  line  of  students  en-  lowest  grade. 

rolling  in  the  graduate  school  of  Co-  The  second  summer’s  work  stands 

lumbia  University.  For  I  am  one  of  out  in  relief  from  all  the  rest,  etched 

the  thousands  of  American  teachers  against  a  background  of  Europe.  It 
who.  have  spent  all  or  some  of  the  last  was  a  field  course  in  England,  corn- 
four  summers  on  the  campus.  In  my  bining  travel  and  attendance  at  the 

case  it  has  been  all  four,  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Landing 

end  of  the  last  one  I  was  granted  a  at  Plymouth,  our  group  toured  Devon- 
six-year  certificate  and  a  diploma  that  shire,  explored  cathedrals,  invaded 
made  me  twice  an  M.  A.  In  order  to  castles,  and  unearthed  literary  shrines 
achieve  this  goal  I  have  floundered  all  over  southern  and  central  England 

through  weeks  of  exams,  written  pa-  and  as  far  north  as  the  Lake  District, 

pers  enough  to  make  several  books,  and  We  saw  Bath,  Wells,  and  Winchester ; 
spent  enough  time  in  the  libraries  to  we  followed  the  Pilgrim’s  Way  to 
have  read  most  of  the  world’s  great  Canterbury;  we  visited  Oxford,  York, 
literature.  and  Lincoln ;  we  went  punting  on  the 

Now  that  the  four  summers  are  fin-  Cara,  discovered  Piccadilly  Circus, 
ished  I  can  look  back  on  them  as  a  and  attended  plays  in  the  Memorial 

whole  in  a  way  I  could  not  a  few  Theatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  At 

months  ago.  Each  had  its  distinctive  Cambridge  we  nearly  froze  in  mid¬ 
features.  In  the  first  curriculum  over-  summer  and  took  notes  for  hours  each 
shadowed  everything  else.  I  was  at  day  on  the  lectures  of  very  scholarly 
that  time  working  on  a  committee  for  English  professors.  These  notes  and 
curriculum  revision  in  my  own  city,  sundry  other  papers  had  to  be  subihit- 
and  any  help  I  could  obtain  from  my  ted  to  the  American  professor  in 
courses  or  from  any  other  source  was  charge  of  the  group  before  credit  could 
almost  immediately  put  to  use.  Some  he  obtained. 

of  the  theories  then  new  and  radical  Nineteen-thirty-seven  was  a  let- 
are  now  accepted  without  question;  down  after  1936,  although  I  had  good 
others  are  already  outmoded  as  the  courses  under  professors  nationally 
clothes  we  wore  in  1935.  It  is  true  and  internationally  known  in  their 
that  I  had  also  an  excellent  course  in  fields.  This  was  the  summer  I  went 
European  drama,  supplemented  by  all  exam-crazy.  I  took  all  the  exams  I 
the  plays  then  running  on  Broadway,  didn’t  have  to  and  some  I  did,  both 
and  a  disappointing  one  in  sixteenth-  in  my  own  department  and  outside, 
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including  psychological  ones,  in  a  mad 
scramble  toward  matriculation  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree.  After  I  had  passed 
them  all  I  still  lacked  a  dissertation 
and  a  year’s  work  on  the  campus,  for 
doctorates  may  not  be  obtained  in 
summer  school  alone.  I  have  done 
nothing  about  it  since. 

The  last  summer  was  rather  hum¬ 
drum,  in  spite  of  a  fine  course  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature  with  well-known 
writers  and  literary  critics  as  lecturers 
in  their  various  fields.  We  had  Carl 
Van  I)oren,  Clifton  Fadiraan,  Robert 
P.  Tristram  Coffin,  Dorothy  Brewster, 
Whit  Burnett,  and  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch  on  the  list,  and  at  Writers’ 
Club  we  met  Charles  Hanson  TouTie, 
Joseph  Auslander,  and  Audrey  Wur- 
deman.  Yet  the  courses  that  took  my 
time  were  psychology  and  educational 
research.  The  former  was  taught  in 
indifferent  English  by  a  cut-and-dricd 
method  that  if  psychological  would  l>e 
very  successful  as  a  means  of  making 
younger  students  hate  school ;  and  the 
latter  involved  an  immense  waste  of 
time  in  library  searching  that  could 
have  bt'en  minimized  if  the  professor 
had  l)ecn  available  for  conferences. 

In  perspective  I  can  now  see  the 
highlights  and  shadows  of  summer 
school.  The  greatest  advantages  arc, 
of  course,  intellectual,  the  accpiisition 
of  new  knowledg(',  the  keeping  up  to 
date  with  one’s  subject  and  with  new 
techniques  in  the  world  of  pedagogy'. 
A  close  second,  which  many  modern 
educators  would  place  first,  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  changing  sides  of  the  desk, 


of  seeing  school  from  the  students’ 
point  of  view,  of  receiving  orders  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  them.  Almost  of 
(H)ual  importance  I  should  rank  con¬ 
tact  with  fellow-students,  enabling  one 
not  only  to  increase  one’s  range  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  but  to  appreciate  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  variety  of  localities 
and  nationalities.  One’s  own  small 
circle  is  no  longer  the  limit  of  one’s 
horizon  after  one  has  met  people  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  most  of  Asia 
and  formed  friend.ships  with  others  in 
distant  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Disadvantages  of  summer  school  at¬ 
tendance  are  several.  First  is  the 
financial  .strain,  for  most  educators  are 
underpaid.  Then  there  is  the  strain 
on  health  and  nervous  energy.  Many 
teachers  are  too  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  summer  school  to  give  their  best  to 
their  own  pupils.  Summer  school  en¬ 
courages  cramming,  too,  which  is  psy¬ 
chologically  bad,  since  information 
thus  acquired  has  a  tendency  to  slip 
away  faster  than  learning  spread  over 
a  longer  period.  Superintendents  and 
school  l>oards  are  often  too  insistent 
that  teachers  attend  summer  school, 
causing  real  physical  harm  in  some 
cases. 

Because  T  went  of  my  own  choice 
and  not  l>ecause  of  pressure  from 
alwve,  I  deserve  no  sympathy,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  ranch 
money  and  received  none  for  my  year 
of  additional  training.  T  didn’t  really 
need  another  degree  for  my  work — 
high-school  English  —  but  I’m  still 
glad  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that 
T  went  to  summer  school. 
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Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Violin  and 
Orcheetru,  Hrahmt.  RCA-Victor,  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  Album  M-581.  $9.00. 

Few  composers  in  the  annals  of  music 
history  enjoyed  as  happy  a  life  as  did 
the  great  Johannes  Brahms.  His  is  no 
tale  of  misery  or  poverty.  A  gooilly  span 
of  placid  and  happy  years  is  the  story  of 
this  man  who  le<l  the  school  of  romantic 
music  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg,  the 
Min  of  a  double-bass  player  in  one  of  the 
city’s  orchestras.  From  the  very  beginning 
Brahms  steepe<l  himself  in  the  music  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  today  the  expression  “the  three  B’s 
of  music’’  has  come  to  mean  this  tower¬ 
ing  triumvirate  of  classic  figures.  It  was 
the  composer  Schumann  that  first  intro¬ 
duced  Brahms  to  the  world.  The  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  composers  had  its 
beginning  when  Schumann  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  Leipzig  musical  journal  extolling  the 
genius  of  Brahms.  For  long  years  the 
friendship  continued  and,  after  the  death 
of  Schumann,  Brahms  leaned  strongly 
upon  Frau  Clara  Schumann  for  counsel 
and  inspiration. 

Brahms’  violin  concerto  is  melodically 
one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  all 
times.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
Joachim,  and  its  technical  difficulties  are 
of  a  t.vpe  that  repre.sente<l  the  ijersonal 
specialties  of  that  marvelous  virtuoso,  es¬ 
pecially  the  complicated  douhle-stopping. 
The  himous  violinist  conferred  wdth 
Brahms  upon  the  work,  but  curiously 
enough  the  com|)oser  would  not  consider 
very  seriously  the  ideas  of  the  violinist  in 
the  matter  of  technique.  Nevertheless 
Brahms’  knowle<lge  of  the  violin  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  explore  in  his 
music  the  limits  of  its  possibilities.  The 
opening  movement  of  the  work  is  typi¬ 
cally  Brahms  with  its  rich  harmiinies  and 
soaring  melody.  The  second  movement 
has  a  slow  theme  of  “linked  sweetness 
drawn  out.’’  The  finale  brings  a  rush  of 
double-stops  that  are  breath-taking. 


This  Victor  recording  the  Brahms’  vio¬ 
lin  concerto  has  been  made  by  Jascha 
Heifetz  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it — this  is  a  definitive  recording  of  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  masterpieces 
played  superbly  by  a  great  soloist  with  a 
great  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  a 
great  conductor.  Mr.  Heifetz’s  reading  is 
brilliant  and  sympathetic  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  does  its  part  with  vigor  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  often  said  that  the  concerto 
is  really  a  symphony  with  a  violin  sonata 
added  to  it  and  this  recording  attests  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  No  .school 
library  will  want  to  he  without  this  al¬ 
bum.  Victor  hints  that  it  will  soon  bring 
out  another  recording  of  the  Beethoven 
violin  concerto.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
these  two  albums  will  represent,  in  re¬ 
corded  form,  a  magnificent  study  of  the 
violin  concerto  form. 

Organ  Concerto  No.  10,  in  D  Minor, 
Handel.  RC.\-Victor,  Camden,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Album  M-587,  $4.50. 

George  Frederick  Handel  (1685-1759) 
was  bom  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  the  son  of 
8  surgeon  who  vigorously  opposed  his 
son’s  musical  proclivities.  It  was  when 
the  Duke  of  Weissenfels  heard  the  seven- 
year-old  child  play  upon  the  clavichord 
that  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  elder  Handel.  The  lad  then  began 
.«»eriously  to  study  music  and  his  progress 
in  this  field  was  nothing  short  of  phe¬ 
nomenal.  In  1706  Handel  travelled  in 
Italy’.  Here  several  of  his  operas  won 
him  laurels  and  he  was  welcomed  by 
many’  musicians,  including  the  great  Do¬ 
menico  Scarlatti.  In  1710  Handel  became 
chapel-ma.ster  to  the  Elector  of  TTanover. 
Shortly  after  assuming  this  post,  the  com¬ 
poser  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  and 
visited  England.  Handel  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  England  and  his  continued  ab¬ 
sence  from  Hanover  greatly  displeased 
the  Elector.  It  was  tremendously  embar- 
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rasiiing  for  Handel  when  this  same  Elec¬ 
tor  was  called  to  the  English  throne  as 
(■eorge  I.  The  composing  of  the  famous 
“Water  Music”  especially  for  the  royal 
pleasure  managed  to  win  over  the  king 
and  from  that  time  Handel  enjoye<l  the 
royal  patronage.  When  Handel  died  in 
1759  he  was  accorded  a  pompous  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  entire 
Hritish  nation  claimed  Handel  as  its  son. 

The  works  of  Handel  all  possess  a  regal 
dignity.  His  operas,  his  oratorios,  and 
his  organ  music  are  splendid  examples  of 
tile  courtly  music  of  the  period.  Tlie  list 
of  Hundel's  works  is  a  long  one :  twenty- 
two  oratorios,  forty-seven  operas,  innu¬ 
merable  pasticcios,  odes,  dramatic  pieces, 
anthems,  and  finally  instnimental  music 
which  includes  the  famous  “Water  Music,” 
the  organ  concertos,  and  sonatas  and 
concertos  for  the  most  varied  kinds  and 
groups  of  instruments. 

With  the  release  of  the  Concerto  Xo.  10 
is  I)  Minor,  the  Victor  Company  begins  a 
series  of  recordings  of  organ  which  will 
cover  the  entire  classic  literature.  This 
delightful  Handel  work  has  been  recorded 
by  E.  Power  Biggs  assisted  by  the  Arthur 
Fieiller  Sinfonietta.  The  organ  used  is 
the  instrument  in  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University.  This  organ  is 
unique  in  America  and  it  is  virtually  a 
duplicate  of  the  organ  of  Bach’s  time  ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  that  it  has  modem  elec¬ 
tro-pneumatic  action.  Mr.  Biggs  is  in 
sole  charge  of  this  remarkable  organ  and 
this  gay,  bright,  and  happy  mtisic  of 
Handel  demonstrates  that  organ  music 
can  be  sprightly  and  lively. 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  for  Flute 
and  Orchestra,  Mozart.  RCA-Victor,  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey.  Album  M-588.  $3.50. 

Here  is  another  composition  by  the 
great  Mozart.  Again  the  genius  of  this 
man  is  demonstrated  in  a  composition 
quite  different  in  structure  from  the 
“Jupiter”  symphony.  The  present  re¬ 
cording  was  made  for  Victor  by  the  flutist 
Marcel  Moyse  assisted  by  an  orchestra 
conducted  by  I’iero  Coppola. 

Suite  No.  2  (“Indian”)  Op.  48,  Mar- 
Dotoell.  Columbia  Recording  Corporation, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Masterworks 
Set  M-373.  $6.00. 


This  is  a  first  recording  of  «jne  of  the 
most  interesting  compositions  from  the 
pen  of  a  native  .\merican  composer. 
Edward  MacDowell  (1861-1908)  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  York  City  and  it  was  in  that 
metropolis  that  he  began  the  study  of 
music.  His  progress  in  the  musical  sphere 
\%as  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  he  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  was  bound  for  Paria 
and  for  the  Conservatoire.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Debussy  was  a  fellow 
student  of  MacDowell  during  those  Paris 
years.  After  Paris,  MacDowell  went  on 
into  Germany  and  studied  with  Raff  in 
Stuttgart.  In  1884  the  young  American 
established  himself  in  Wiesbaden  where 
he  remained  for  about  four  years.  In 
1888  MacDowell  returned  to  his  native 
United  States.  For  a  time  he  taught  in 
Boston.  For  almost  a  decade  MacDowell 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  con¬ 
cert  izing  and  to  composing.  Finally  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  called  MacDowell  to  the 
recently  established  chair  of  music.  For 
all  too  brief  a  time  the  composer  spent 
his  time  between  Columbia  and  his  coun¬ 
try  estate  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire. 
In  1908,  MacDowell  died,  the  victim  of  a 
mental  illness. 

MncDow’ell’s  compositions  all  bear  the 
touch  of  genius.  The  brilliance  of  his 
tonal  color  and  the  sincerity  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  are  his  chief  characteristics.  Among 
the  orchestral  works  of  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can  composer,  the  Fluite  No.  2,  the  “Indi¬ 
an”  Suite,  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  popular. 
'Fhe  work  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
I — I.iegend;  II — Love  Song;  III — In  Time 
of  War;  IV — Dirge;  and  V — Village  Fes¬ 
tival.  Phillip  Hale,  the  noted  critic,  once 
declared  the  Indian  Suite  to  be  “one  of 
the  noblest  compositions  of  modem 
times.”  The  Columbia  recording  is  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Symphony  under 
the  baton  of  Howard  Barlow  and  it  is  a 
model  of  tonal  clarity  and  rich  color. 
This  album  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
recorded  mrisic  of  .American  composem. 

SfXOLE  DISCS 

Selections  from  two  of  the  greatest  of 
Russian  operas  may  be  found  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Decca  Records.  A  number  of 
single  discs  from  Borodin’s  colorful  Prince 
Ifjor  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 
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The  OTerture  is  recorded  on  Deoca  25822 
($.75)  and  the  opening  chorus  (the  Pro¬ 
logue)  on  discs  25511  and  25512  ($.75 

each).  The  famous  Polorrtaian  Dancea 
nisy  be  heard  on  Decca  25294  ($.75).  A 
number  of  the  more  famous  arias  from 
this  opera  have  been  recorded,  too.  The 
basso  Alexander  Kraieff  sings  the  vigor¬ 
ous  aria  I  hate  a  dreary  life  (.Vet  I)  on 
Decca  206.37  ($.50).  Valdirair’s  Cavitine, 
Daylight  i«  fading  (Act  II),  is  .sung  in 
Russian  by  the  tenor  Vladimir  Kosing  on 
Decca  25188  ($.75).  Prince  Igor’s  second 
act  aria,  Vo  aieep,  no  rcat,  has  been  re- 
ctirded  on  disc  25122  ($.75)  by  George 
liaklanoff.  The  Peasant’s  Chorus,  'Ttraa 
not  the  furioua  tempest  tcind  (.Vet  IV), 
has  been  recorded  by  the  Russian  Opera 
Chorus  (unaccompanied)  on  disc  20502 
($.50).  Prince  Igor  was  first  performed  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  October  23,  1890.  In  1915  the  work 
received  its  American  premiere  at  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
opera  is  based  upon  an  old  historical 
Russian  chronicle  “The  Kpic  of  the  Army 
of  Igor’’  and  it  recounts  the  story  of  the 
campaign  of  Prince  Igor  against  the 
Khan  of  the  Polovetzki. 

The  Decca  catalogue  contains  also  a 
number  of  discs  from  Modeste  Monssorg- 
sky’s  monumental  opera  Boria  Godounotr. 
The  Opening  Chorus,  the  Pilgrims’  Cho¬ 
rus,  and  the  Polonaise  have  all  been  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Riga  Opera  Chorus  on  Dec¬ 
ca  25402  and  25403  ($.75  each).  The 

Monologue  /  hare  attained  the  higheat 
potcer  (Act  II)  and  the  Death  of  Boris 
(Farewell,  my  son,  I  am  dying)  have  been 
lecortled  by  Georges  RaklanoiT  on  Decca 
25813  ($.75),  The  Monologue  has  also 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Baklanoff  on  a  ten- 
inch  disc.  20415  ($.50).  Boria  Godounow 
is,  perhaps,the  greatest  of  Moussorgsky’s 
works.  The  libretto  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  story  by  Pushkin  and  Karam- 
zira.  The  opera  was  first  pro<luced  in  its 


entirety  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St. 
Petersburg,  on  January  24,  1874.  The 
work  was  not  heard  in  the  United  States 
until  1913  when  it  was  mounted  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
In  Pushkin’s  play,  Moussorgsky  found  a 
perfect  subject  for  the  expression  of  his 
goal,  the  writing  of  a  truly  national 
opera. 

Tomas  Luis  da  Vittoria  was  bom  about 
1540.  From  what  little  is  known  about 
the  life  of  this  great  composer,  it  appears 
that  he  spent  a  great  many  years  in 
Rome.  Sometime  during  the  last  quarter 
ol  the  century  he  returned  to  his  native 
.Spain  where  he  died  in  1613.  Vittoria  is 
often  called  the  priest  who  happened  to 
be  also  a  musician.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  emphatically  refused 
to  w'rite  secular  music.  In  a  preface  to 
a  book  of  hymns  published  in  1581,  Vit¬ 
toria  ^vTote:  “Many  evil  and  depraved 
men  abuse  music  as  an  excitant  in  order 
to  plunge  into  earthly  delights,  instead 
of  raising  themselves  by  means  of  it  to 
the  contemplation  of  God  and  of  divine 
t  hinges.  .  .  .  The  art  of  song  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  aim  and  end  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  namely, 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.”  Colum¬ 
bia  has  recently  issued  a  recording  of  Vit- 
toria’s  magnificent  Are  Verum  sung  in 
Latin  by  the  Westminster  Abbey  Choir 
of  unaccompanied  male  voices.  Coupled 
with  this,  on  the  same  disc,  is  the  grand 
Super  Flumina  Babylonia  by  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (15267-1594).  The 
disc  is  Columbia  17146-D  ($1.00).  Both 
Vittoria  and  Palestrina  were  interested 
only  in  exploiting  the  whole  art  of  music 
in  the  service  of  religion.  Sixteenth 
century’  polyphony  was  the  solution  of 
all  the  problems  with  which  church  musi¬ 
cians  had  struggled  for  five  hundred  years 
and  as  such  was  the  final  perfection  of 
musical  method  and  expressive  means  as 
they  could  be  applied  to  religious  or  lit¬ 
urgical  music. 
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How  to  Counsel  Students.  By  E.  O. 
WiUiamaon.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1939.  562  pages.  $3.75. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Student  Personnel  Services  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  a  practical 
book  in  which  the  author  indicates  the 
\Nuy  in  which  the  principles,  procedures, 
and  te<'hniques  of  clinical  psychology  may 
be  udapte<l  to  the  adjustment  problems 
of  high  school  and  college  students.  As 
such  the  book  is  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  same  author’s  previous  volumes  Stu- 
d(nt  Pernonnrt  Work  and  Student  Guid¬ 
ance  Teehniquen.  Dr.  Williamson  divides 
his  work  into  several  sections  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  the  role  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  in  e«lucation.  in  detail  the  pro- 
«cdure  of  how  to  analyze,  to  diagnose, 
and  to  counsel  is  explained.  For  many 
counselors  this  section  of  the  book  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  book  are  devott^l  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  personality,  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cational  orientation  and  achievement,  the 
problems  of  occupational  orientation, 
financial  problems  of  the  student,  and 
health  problems.  short  concluding 

chapter  will  challenge  many  graduate 
students  who  use  this  volume  as  a  text. 
This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
neede<l  investigations  in  the  field.  Dr. 
Williamson’s  contribution  consists  in  the 
^lejuonstration  that  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  carritnl  out  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  No  teacher  who  is  responsible  for 
guidance  (and  that  includes  everv*  teach¬ 
er)  and  no  counselor  can  afford  to  miss 
this  volume.  The  contents  are  to  be  read, 
learne«l,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested. 
— Wii-MAM  P,  Sears,  ,Tr..  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  New’  York  I^niversity. 

Citizenship  in  Our  Democracy.  By 
1'arker,  Patternon,  and  }frAU»ter.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  New  York.  404 
pages.  $1.20. 

This  new  text  in  elementary  civics  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  use  is  designed 


not  to  gloss  over  reality.  Kej’notes  are 
an  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the 
individual  to  the  group,  the  relations  of 
the  group  to  the  individual,  the  presence 
of  rapid  change,  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
the  necessity  «if  cooperation,  and  charac¬ 
ter-building.  In  simple  and  interesting 
di8CU.Hsions,  illustrate<l  with  photographs, 
the  pupil  learns  about  the  responsibility 
«tf  the  individual  to  participate  in  various 
areas  of  human  activity  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  method.  The  book  explains  many 
federal  innovations,  such  us  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Toward  the  end  there  is  a 
study  of  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  very 
end  are  the  Constitution  it.self  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Group  authorship  has  tended  to  make 
the  book  authoritative  and  in  line  with 
the  latest  thought  in  the  teaching  of  so¬ 
cial  science.  .Vuthors  are :  J.  Cecil  Par¬ 
ker,  director  of  the  Michigan  study  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum ;  Caleb  Perry 
T’atterson,  professor  of  government  at  the 
I’niversity  of  Texas;  and  Samuel  B.  Mc- 
.Mister,  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Government,  North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College. — Cari.  G.  Mii.i.er,  Lewis  &  Clarke 
High  School,  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  Westward  Movement:  .V  Book  of 
Headings  on  Our  Changing  Frontiers.  By 
Ina  Faye  WoeMtcineyer.  D.  .Vppleton-Cen- 
tury  Company,  New  York.  1930.  500 

pages.  $2.25. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
the  frontier  exerted  a  potent  force  in  the 
tlevelopment  of  the  social,  moral,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  life  of  the  people 
of  the  .American  continent.  In  his  classic 
c.ssay.  Professor  Turner  8tre.s.sed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  frontier  influence  in  the 
making  of  our  civilization.  In  this  com¬ 
petently  selected  book  of  readings  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  let  the  pioneers 
fell  their  own  stories.  The  materials  have 
been  groupe<l  into  three  main  divisions: 
the  first  to  exhibit  the  various  attractions 
that  lured  men  to  the  frontiers  of  settle- 
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uent,  the  second  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
continuous  spread  of  population  that  filled 
the  continent,  and  a  third  to  picture  the 
chief  aspects  of  the  economic  and  social 
development  that  accompanied  this  move¬ 
ment  and  the  shifting  center  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Westward  Morcment  will  prove 
to  be  a  most  helpful  volume  in  classes 
of  American  history,  of  the  integrated 
social  studies,  and  of  English.  It  will 
appeal  both  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior 
high  school  and  to  young  men  and  women 
in  the  junior  colleges.  The  editor  is  to 
be  commended  for  a  sterling  selection 
from  what  must  have  constituted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  material.  The  com¬ 
ments  and  notes  are  especially  helpful 
and  the  illustrations  are  particularly 
lovely. — William  P.  Seabs,  ,Tb.,  New  York 
University. 

Understanding  Our  Environment.  Hy 
John  C.  Hessler,  President  James  Milli- 
kin  University,  and  Henry  C.  Shoiidy, 
North  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  661 
pages.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Boston. 

\  subtitle  to  this  volume  is  “.\n  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Science.”  Either  title  sets 
forth  the  characteristics  of  the  volume 
fairly  well.  Tlie  book  is  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  curiosity  of  que.stioning  youth 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  g’ve  answers 
to  the  many  inquiries  that  arise  in  the 
minds  of  observant  young  persons.  It  is 
exactly  that  sort  of  a  book  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  wishes  he  might  have  had  in  those 
early  adolescent  years  when  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  life’s  environment  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  opening  mind  for  some  sort 
of  understanding.  Many  of  the  simple 
facts  of  air,  water,  heat,  weather,  topog¬ 
raphy,  and  this  universe  together  w’ith  a 
consideration  of  man’s  relationship  to  all 
sorts  of  plants,  animals  and  other  human 
beings  are  clearly  presented  herein.  The 
language  is  such  that  a  child  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  grades  may  read  and  understand. 

The  paragraph  headings  are  printed  in 
hlack-face  type  and  are  in  the  form  of 
questions.  These  devices  make  reading 
easy  and  alluring.  A  reasonable  number 
of  clear  and  very  attractive  illustrations 
are  given. 

Many  books  on  our  relationshipts  to  en¬ 


vironment  are  now  coming  from  the  press. 
This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  such  a  list 
of  ecological  volumes.  —  Eabls  Amos 
Bbooks,  Boston  University  School  of  Eklu- 
cation. 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers.  By  Joseph 
S.  Butterweek  and  Qeorge  A.  Muzsey. 
E  P.  Dutton  and  Company  New  York 
City.  218  pages.  $2.25. 

Professors  Butterweek  and  Muzzey  of 
Teachers  College,  Temple  University,  have 
embodied  into  .4  Handbook  for  Teachers 
suggestions  that  they  garnered  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  six-year  experimental  program 
in  preparing  teachers  for  progressive  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  book  is  essentially 
a  text  for  student  teachers.  Six  units  of 
work  cover  pupil  analysis,  pupil  goals, 
planning  the  work,  conducting  the  reci¬ 
tation,  and  evaluating  the  pupil’s  success. 
Two  appendices  give  helpful  information 
on  periodical  references  and  on  profes¬ 
sional  books. 

The  authors  have  endeavored  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  professional  theory  and 
j)ractice  so  noticeable  throughout  schools. 
For  this  effort  they  are  to  be  commended, 
but  their  text  undoubtedly  includes  many 
suggestions  that  teachers  in  the  field, 
burdenwl  with  heavy  schedules,  will  never 
have  the  time  to  carry  out. 

The  stj’le  is  somewhat  academic,  as  for 
instance :  “If  not,  must  we  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  you  belong  to  that  group  of 
students  which  is  too  poorly  prepared  to 
continue  profitably  with  this  course?  Elxit, 
then,  unworthy  one!” 

General  Psychology.  By  J.  P.  Guilford. 
D.  V’an  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York.  1939. 
610  pages,  plus  index.  $3.00. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  volume  is  a 
textbook  for  elementary  courses  in  psy- 
chologj-.  It  will  serve  to  give  the  student 
who  takes  but  one  course  in  psychology 
a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  and  factual  content  of  modem 
psychology.  For  the  student  taking  other 
courses  in  psychology  it  will  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  his  further  studies. 
Dr.  Guilford  has  presented  a  remarkably 
complete  account  of  the  field.  His  selec¬ 
tion  of  content  represents  psychology  as 
it  has  been  made  by  psychologists,  and 
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he  hu8  related  it  to  the  interest  and  life 
of  the  student  without  a  strained  attempt 
to  popularize.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
produce  a  new  school  of  psychology.  He 
presents  the  best  that  has  been  developed 
since  the  beginning  of  modern  psychology 
to  the  present,  'flie  point  of  view  is 
functional.  Psychology  is  defined  as  “the 
science  of  the  mental  activities  of  living 
organisms.” 

The  intnHluctory  section  begins  with  n 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  p.sy- 
chology.  The  se<‘ond  chapter  tells  of  tlie 
beginnings  of  psychology,  its  methods  of 
research,  and  its  uses.  Chapter  111  pre¬ 
sents  a  comparatively  short  account  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  represents  the 
author’s  way  of  respecting  the  tradition¬ 
al,  retaining  from  it  whatever  time  and 
experience  have  proven  best  and  css -n- 
tial,  while  moving  forward  with  current 
trends  an»l  thought.  Here  physiology-  is 
not  taught  for  its  oyvn  sake,  but  the  fun¬ 
damentals  needed  by  the  stuileut  to  xin- 
derstand  the  material  of  psychology  are 
set  forth. 

T’art  II  is  significantly  calle<l  “.Sensory 
Activities.”  Here  in  a  functional  garb 
appears  the  heart  of  the  eleiuentaristic 
psychology  of  a  generation  ago  blended 
harmoniously  with  the  products  of  the 
flestnlt  school.  There  Is  no  discussion  of 
the  differences  between  the.se  schools  of 
thought  to  confuse  the  beginning  student. 
'Fhe  author  finds  plenty  of  factual  mate¬ 
rial  that  can  be  presented  without  discus¬ 
sion  of  controversial  issues.  \  chapter  on 
seeing  colors  contains  the  essential  facts 
of  color  vision.  One  chapter  is  devoted 


to  “Hearing  Sounds,”  and  another  to  the 
“Simpler  Senses.”  The  absence  of  theo¬ 
ries  of  vision  and  hearing  indicates  the 
author’s  purpose  of  discussing  what  U 
known  rather  than  what  is  not  known. 
The  same  section  contains  the  material 
on  attention  ami  jierceptlon.  Tlie  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Gestalt  psychologists  to 
the  subject  of  perception  are  presented 
under  sensory  organization.  Here  also 
we  find  a  discussion  of  the  p-sychophysi- 
cal  methods  and  Weber's  law. 

Under  the  caption  “Motivation  of 
havior”  the  third  section  includes  motives, 
emotional  re.sponses,  likes,  interests,  and 
attitudes.  Part  IV  is  devoted  to  learning. 
Part  V,  entitled  “Symbolic  Activity,”  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  thinking,  rca.soning, 
and  inventing.  The  final  se<*tion  discusses 
individual  differences  and  personality. 
Thus  w-e  find  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  field  of  moilern  general  psychology. 
Kverything  of  Importance  to  an  introduc¬ 
tory  course  is  included  from  attributes  of 
sensations  to  mental  health.  .\  careful 
reading  of  this  book  will  give  the  student 
a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  basic  mate¬ 
rial  of  mcMlern  psychology.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  best  books  available  for  a 
first  course  on  this  subject. 

The  printing  and  paper  are  high  grade. 
.At  the  end  of  each  chapter  appear  a  sum¬ 
mary,  a  set  of  questions,  and  references 
for  additional  reading.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  is  a  valuable  bibliography  by 
chapters  in  which  a  full  set  of  references 
is  given  for  the  literature  cited. — Howabs 
L.  Kinosi.ey,  Boston  University  School  of 
I'klucation. 
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Olaf  and  Ane.  Children  of  the  North-  Education  and  the  New  Realism.  Bj 


land.  By  Virginia  Olcott.  Illustrated  by 
Con$tance  Whittemore.  1939.  86  cents. 

Silver  Burdett  Company. 

Rural  Society  and  Rural  Education. 
The  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Teachers  Colleg'e,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1938.  Edited  by  /.  L. 
Kandel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  $3.70.  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  Canada. 
By  Mabel  Burns  McKinley.  1938.  80  cts. 

Loni^DDDS.  (treen  &  Company. 

Our  Life  Today.  An  Introduction  to 
Current  Problems.  By  Francis  L.  Bacon, 
Superintendent  of  Evanston  Township 
High  School,  Evanston,  Ill.,  and  Edtrard 

A.  Krug,  Research  Associate,  Stanford 
University,  California.  Illustrated  by  C.  E. 

B.  Bernard.  1939.  $1.76.  Little,  Brown 

and  Company. 

Adult  Education.  By  F.  IV’.  Reeces,  T. 
Fansler  and  C,  O.  Houle.  1938.  The  Re¬ 
gents’  Inquiry.  $2.00.  'flie  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc. 

Education  for  American  Life.  A  New 
Program  for  the  State  of  New  York.  1938. 
The  Regents’  Inquiry.  $3.00.  McGravv- 
Hill  Book  Company. 

A  Plea  for  a  Plan.  ’The  Two  T.v'pes  of 
Education.  By  The  Very  Rev.  C.  Ailing- 
ton,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.  1939.  $1.75. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 

The  Preparation  and  In-Service  Train¬ 
ing  of  College  Teachers.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  William  8.  Gray.  1938.  $2.00. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  Follett  Picture  Story  of  Butter¬ 
flies  and  Moths.  By  .Uta  Mclntire.  1938. 
Buckram  covers,  60  cts.  list ;  Flexo,  1 5  cts. 
list.  Follett  Publishing  Co. 


Frederick  8.  Breed,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago.  1939.  $2.00. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Psychologfy  and  Teaching  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Subjects.  By  Homer  B.  Reed, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Fort  Hays 
Kansas  State  College.  1939.  $3.25.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Inc. 

Public  Opinion.  By  William  Albig,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Illinois.  1939.  $4.00.  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Co. 

English  Composition  for  Foreign  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  R.  R.  Campbell,  M.A.  1938. 
$1.00.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Investigations  of  Vocabulary  in  Text¬ 
books  of  Science  for  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Francis  I).  Curtis,  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  and  of  the  Teaching  of 
Science,  University  of  Michigan.  $1.40. 

1938.  Ginn  and  Company. 

Rehearsal  for  Safety.  .A  Book  of  Safe¬ 
ty  Plays.  By  Fanny  Venable  Cannon. 

1939.  $1.00.  E.  P.  Dutton  i  Company, 
Inc. 

.  Principles  of  Democratic  Education. 
A  Functional  Approach  to  Fundamental 
Problems  of  Teaching.  By  William  Bruce. 
1939.  $2.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

A  Picture  Dictionary  for  Children. 
A  first  guide  to  the  meanings,  spellings 
and  use  of  words  and  a  fascinating  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  adventure  of  building 
a  vocabulary.  By  Oamette  Watters  and 
8.  A.  Courtis.  1200  illustrations,  4,832 
words.  $1.00.  Grosset  and  Dunlap. 

Physical  Science  in  Modern  Life.  By 
E.  O.  Richardson.  1939.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc. 

Safety  First  —  and  Last.  By  Charles  K. 
Dull.  1938.  $1.20.  Henry  Holt  A  Co. 
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The  Wieard  of  Ob.  The  original  Oz 
Book.  By  L.  Frank  Baum.  Illuetrated 
by  W.  W.  Denalow.  The  Bobbe-Merrill 
Company. 

A  Midaummer-Hight’s  Dream.  Edited 
by  F.  C.  HorKood.  The  New  Clarendon 
Shakespeare.  1939.  75c.  Oxford  Uni¬ 

versity  Press. 

Administering  the  Teaching  Person¬ 
nel.  By  Drnnia  H.  Cooke.  1939.  The 
Benj.  Sanborn  Company. 

Our  Democracy.  By  Edtctn  C.  Broome, 
Edwin  H’.  Adama,  and  illustrated  by  Hilda 
Scott.  1939.  $1.32.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

Minor  Mental  Maladjustments  in  Nor¬ 
mal  People.  By  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin, 
Pli.I).  1939.  $3.00.  Duke  University  Press. 

The  Struggle  Over  Slavery.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  H’carrr.  1939.  40c.  The  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Chicag*)  Press. 

The  Problem  of  Social  Change.  By 
yetrell  Le  Roy  Sima.  1939.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

Seeing  Our  Country.  Book  Two.  By 
Walter  B.  Pitkin  and  Harold  F.  Hughes. 
1939.  $1.60.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Pathways  of  Our  Presidents.  By  Floyd 
/  McMurray.  1939.  Illustrated.  $1.28. 
The  Bobbs-.Merrill  Company. 

Economics:  Principles  and  Problems. 
By  Edward  L.  Korey  and  Edmond  J. 
Itunge.  1939.  Illustrated.  $1.80.  Long- 
mans-Green  &  Co. 

Applied  Chemistry.  By  Sherman  R. 
Wilaon  and  Mary  R.  Mullins.  1939.  $1.72. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Modern  Physics.  By  Charles  E.  Dull. 
Revised.  Illustrateil.  1939.  $1.80.  Hen¬ 

ry  Holt  and  Company. 

Consumer  Science.  By  Alfred  H.  Haus- 
rbth,  Jr.,  and  John  H.  Harms.  1939.  $2.40. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Bible  of  Mankind.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Mirza  .ihmad  Sohrab.  1939. 
$5.00.  Universal  Publishing  Co. 


Modem  Europe.  By  Harrison  0. 
Thomas  and  William  A.  Hamm.  1939, 
$2.24.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Tempest.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Suther- 
land.  1939.  The  New  Clarendon  Shake¬ 
speare  Series.  75c.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Modern  Verse  (Revised).  Book  One  by 
Anita  P.  Forbes  and  Albert  8.  Smith. 
1939.  96c.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Telling  Types  in  Literature.  By  John 
/>.  Opdycke.  1939.  $1.80.  The  Mncmillsn 

Company. 

Abraham  Lincoln :  A  Biography  in 
Pictures  with  Accompanying  Text.  By 
.ignes  Royers.  1939.  Little,  Brown  A 
Co.  $2.00. 

The  following  b<M)k8  have  all  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  The  Bureau  of  Publication, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University: 

A  Study  of  Mechanism  in  Education. 
By  William  L.  Patty,  Ph.D. 

Manuscript  Writing  and  Spelling 
Achievement.  By  Jonathan  U’.  Varty, 
Ph.D. 

The  Runaway  Boy  in  the  Correc¬ 
tional  School.  By  Zena  C.  O'Connor,  Ph.D. 

Supervision  in  German  Elementary 
Education.  1918-1933.  By  Clara  Strata- 
tneyer,  Ph.D. 

Redirecting  Teacher  Education.  By 
Ooodwin  Watson,  Donald  P.  Cottrell  and 
Esther  M.  Lloyd-Jones. 

Bodily  Rhythmic  Movements  of  Young 
Children  in  Relation  to  Rhythm  in  Musk. 
By  Helen  Christianson,  Ph.D. 

Mechanical  Ability  of  Deaf  Children. 
B.v  Mildred  B.  Stanton,  Ph.D. 

Reading  and  Ninth  Grade  Achieve¬ 
ment.  By  Era  Rond,  Ph.D. 

A  Study  of  Those  Who  Influence 
and  of  Those  Who  Are  Influenced  in  Dis¬ 
cussion.  By  Ray  H.  Simpson,  Ph.D. 


